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An Indian’s Impressions of Civilization 
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COMMENT 


THERE were two remarkable features of the public career 
of Mareus Alonzo Hanna, aside from the obvious truth that, 
at the time of his death, he was the most influential member 
of the Republican party, not only in the State of Ohio, but 
throughout the nation. Unquestionably, had he announced 
a year ago his candidacy for the Republican nomination for 
the Presidency, he would have secured enthusiastic support 
in many of the strongest Republican States. It can truly be 
said of him that repeatedly and sincerely he refused the crown 


of an honorable ambition. The facts, however, to which we . 


would at this time refer, and which rendered his political life 
phenomenal, if not unique, are the brevity of the period during 
which he stood in the public eye, and, secondly, the complete- 
ness with which he outlived the storm of baseless slander and 
detraction to which for some four years he was exposed at 
the hands of unscrupulous political opponents. 


It is true that long before he filled the public eye as the 
autocratic and irresistible commander of the McKinley forces 
in the campaign of 1896 he had taken an interest in the local 
polities of the Western Reserve, and he had been a member 
of his State’s delegation to the Republican national conven- 
tions of 1884 and 1888. During the twelvemonth preceding 
the spring of 1896 he did a great deal of effective but quiet 
work on behalf of his friend McKinley, yet it may be said that, 
outside of his native State, he was personally unknown when 
he gained an easy victory over the Reed forces marshalled by 
those redoubtable tacticians, Senator Platt and Senator Quay. 
That was less than eight years ago, yet it is no exaggeration to 
say that before he died he had become the best-known and most 
powerful individuality in the Republican party. That was 
a surprising elevation to have been attained in so short a 
time, and has no parallel in our history, except that afforded 
by Henry Clay; and Hanna, it must be remembered, unlike 
the Kentuckian, was no orator. 


We may be quite sure, however, that the exceptional weight 
which he had acquired so quickly in Republican councils was 
a source of less profound and fervent satisfaction to Senator 
IIanna than the knowledge that, in the minds of the great 
mass of fair-minded citizens, he had, by personal contact, 
wholly dispelled the misconceptions of his character engen- 
dered by the libels and aspersions sent broadcast by the “ yel- 
low” press during the campaign of 1900. It mattered not 
whether a man was a walking delegate, a Populist, or a social- 
ist, the first-hand knowledge which he gained of the real Mark 
IIanna during the last few years caused him to brand with 
contempt and loathing the lies and caricatures which, through- 
out the campaign of 1900, were concocted by malignant hire- 
lings, and exercised a baleful hypnotism on an ignorant and 
thoughtless section of the American people. 
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On the face of things, Japan has gone to war for the pur- 
pose of compelling Russia to evacuate Manchuria. What are 
the motives that impelled Japan to risk so much for the at- 
tainment of this object? There still seems to be current in 
American newspapers some misconception on this point. It 
is not true that the Tokio government is prompted mainly by 
a hankering for revenge, although it would be natural enough 
for the masses of the Japanese people to feel some vindictive- 
ness. It will be remembered that, by the treaty of Shimono- 
seki, the Liao-tung Peninsula, including the naval fortress 
of Port Arthur, was ceded by China to Japan. Thereupon 
Russia, France, and Germany interposed, and compelled Japan 
to retrocede the peninsula to China, and to accept in lieu 
thereof an additional money indemnity. Before acceding to 
this demand, which, in the absence of support by England, 
she was not strong enough to reject, Japan pressed for a 
stipulation that in the future China should not cede any part 
of the Liao-tung Peninsula to any other foreign power. Rus- 
sia, France, and Germany prevented the insertion of such a 
stipulation in the retroceding treaty, on the ground that it 
was obviously aimed at Russia alone, and that, inasmuch as 
Russia was not, and never would be, a disturber of peace in 
the Orient, it was superfluous and invidious. Not long after 
the retrocession, however, Russia extorted from China a lease 
of the Liao-tung Peninsula. 





That the Japanese people should smart under what seems 
to them an act of flagrant perfidy and oppression is not sur- 
prising. It was not, however, for the satisfaction of a well- 
grounded grudge that the Tokio government resolved to try 
to expel the Russians from Manchuria. It was foreseen that, 
if the Russians were permitted to retain Manchuria, their 
absorption of Korea also would be only a question of time. Ko- ‘ 
rea, however, is not merely the nearest, but is the only available 
outlet for the overflow of Japan’s surplus population. An out- 
let is indispensable, because, in view of the limited area of 
cultivable land in the island empire, of the high birth- 
rate, and of the rising standard of living, the pressure of 
population on the means of subsistence is already formidable. 
Nor is this all. Should Russia acquire Manchuria, she would 
be irresistibly impelled to annex not only Korea, but also 
northern China. The economic aspirations of Japan would 
thus be stifled. For it is precisely in these countries that 
Japan finds the most promising market for her manufactures. 
The value of Japanese exports in 1902 to Korea and to China, 
directly or indirectly through Hongkong, was over 83,000,000 
yen, out of a total export valuation of 258,000,000 yen. From 
the same customers in the same year Japan took commodities 
valued at about 50,000,000 yen. They constitute her natural 
market, because her people understand the wants, the business 
methods, and the languages of their inhabitants. Japan has 
no hope of competing with Europeans or Americans in West- 
ern markets. But she has looked forward to becoming the 
purveyor of manufactured products to the yellow races. It 
is a reasonable aspiration, and it was worth fighting for. 


The report that the Empress Regent of China had fled from 
Peking to Kaifeng-fu, the capital of the province of Honan, 
is not confirmed; and no such movement is now likely to be 
made. It is probable enough, however, that a warning that a 
departure of the Chinese court from Peking was contemplated 
constituted one of the two principal motives for the despatch 
of Secretary Hay’s note to the belligerent and neutral powers 
suggesting that China’s neutrality should be respected. Few 
persons conversant with the excited condition of the Chinese 
population, wrought to fever-point by the successes of the 
Japanese at Port Arthur, doubt that the removal of the Em- 
press Regent to the interior would have been followed by a 
general outbreak against foreigners, that would have required 
a second joint occupation of Peking, and a number of punitory 
expeditions. That was one motive: the other was the knowl- : 
edge that if, in spite of a more or less sincere attempt of the 
Peking government to observe neutrality, anti-Russian dem- 
onstrations should be made by the Chinese residing in Man- 
churia, Russia, if victorious over Japan, would make of such 
incidents a pretext for the invasion of China proper and the 
occupation of Peking. Against both of such untoward events 
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precautions, which we hope will prove effective, have been 
taken by the agreement which Mr. Hay’s note has brought 
about. 


We discuss elsewhere the apparent departure in American 
diplomacy involved in Secretary Hay’s proposal to all the 
neutral powers, as well as the two belligerents, that the neu- 
trality of China proper in the present contest, and, incidental- 
ly, her territorial integrity, shall by agreement and joint 
effort be assured. We would here direct attention to an inter- 
esting report that Mr. Hay’s wish if not his definite proposal 
originally went beyond the limits that we have indicated. 
He is said to have intimated to the neutral powers a desire 
for an agreement respecting the extent to which they would 
permit Japan to be penalized in the event of her defeat. Pre- 
cisely what restrictions he hoped to impose on Russia if she 
should be victorious has not yet been divulged. We presume 
that he desired to shield the Island Empire from invasion, 
and from the exaction of an inordinate war indemnity that 
might cripple her for many years. The suggestion, which, 
of- course, was merely tentative, is understood to have been 
withdrawn, owing to Germany’s refusal to entertain it. The 
Berlin government, while disposed to cooperate in applying 
moral, or even material, pressure for the purpose of assuring 
the neutrality of China proper, if not also for the purpose 
cf protecting her from invasion, was unwilling to offend Rus- 
sia by undertaking to shield Japan from the consequences 
ot defeat. Evidently the same motive would operate to give 
a somewhat narrow definition to the “ China ” which Germany 
would agree to cooperate in protecting. Apparently by the 
term China the Berlin government refers to China proper, 
and does not include the three Manchurian provinces, which, 
if victorious, Russia might be reluctant to evacuate. This 
is, of course, one of the points which raised questions of great 
moment, and which we have examined in another column. 


How needful it was for the President to issue a proclama- 
tion is obvious in view of the numerous applications that 
have been made by American citizens for permission to enter 
the military or naval service of Japan, as soldiers, seamen, 
engineers, or surgeons. Evidently the applicants were un- 
familiar with the act of Congress passed in 1818, by which 
the duties of citizens of a néutral power are defined. The 
act prohibits an American citizen not only from accepting a 
commission from a belligerent, or enlisting in the service 
thereof, but also from hiring another person for the purpose, 
or inducing another person to go beyond the jurisdiction of 
the United States with an intent to be employed by a bel- 
ligerent. It is also against the law to fit out and arm, or to 
be in any way concerned in fitting out or arming, a vessel 
with intent that such vessel shall be employed in the service 
of a belligerent. The proposal, therefore, that Russian Jews 
and their American coreligionists who sympathize with the 
victims of anti-Semitic persecution in Russia should con- 
tribute a large sum of money for the purchase and equipment 
of a war-ship to be presented to Japan was, on the face of it, 
absurd. Every contributor to such a fund could have been 
arrested and punished for a violation of the act of 1818. 


As for the apprehension expressed by some Russian news- 
papers that Japanese war-ships would be permitted by our 
government to use at will the ports of the Philippines, this 
will be allayed by the President’s proclamation, which makes 
the customary announcement that no war-vessel of either bel- 
ligerent will be permitted while in any port of the United 
States to take in any supplies, except provisions, and so much 
coal as may be sufficient to carry such vessel to the nearest 
port of its own country. As a precaution against an evasion 
of this regulation, it is provided that, without special per- 
mission, no coal shall be a second time supplied to any war- 
vessel until after the expiration of three months from the 
time when such coal was first supplied to it within the waters 
of the United States, unless such war-vessel, since last sup- 
plied, shall have entered a port of the government to which it 
belongs. Subject to these rigorous restrictions, the ports of 
the Philippines will be open to Japanese and Russian war- 
ships alike. The proclamation also set forth a warning which 
should be heeded by our manufacturers of arms and ammuni- 
tion, and of other articles recognized in international law as 
“contraband of war.” American manufacturers are at perfect 
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liberty to sell such commodities to either belligerent, but they 
‘-annot send or carry them upon the high seas without ineur- 
ring the risk of capture. We add that in the present contest 
coal will undoubtedly be treated as contraband of war. 

There is no foundation for the charge made by Russian 
and French newspapers that in permitting their torpedo-boats 
to attack the Russian war-ships at Port Arthur before a dee- 
laration of war was made the Japanese permitted a breach 
of international law. That attack was made in the night of 
February 8-9, and more than two days previously—that is 
to say, in the forenoon of February 6—Mr. Kurino, the Japan- 
ese minister at St. Petersburg, had informed the Russian 
Foreign Office that his government renounced diplomatic in- 
tercourse with Russia, would resume entire liberty of action, 
and would thenceforth take such measures as, in his judgment, 
would be conducive to its interests. That was all the warning 
that Russia had a right to expect. It has long ceased to be 
obligatory to issue a formal declaration of war before begin- 
ning hostilities. We issued no declaration of war against 
Mexico in 1846, and at least two battles had taken place be- 
fore an act of Congress recognized that a state of war existed. 
In the last war between Russia and Turkey an outbreak of 
hostilities preceded the formal announcement that a state of 
war existed. This, although the Declaration of Paris of 1856 
made a formal declaration obligatory on the subscribing pow- 
ers. Japan, not being one of those powers, was not bound by 
the Declaration of Paris, and, although Russia was one, we 
have just seen that she did not consider the obligation bind- 
ing at the outset of her last war with Turkey. While, how- 
ever, a belligerent is not entitled to expect a declaration of war, 
the rupture of diplomatic relations being considered ample 
notice of its enemy’s intentions, it is otherwise with regard 
to neutrals, whose duties do not begin until they have re- 
ceived official notification that a state of war exists. Not only 
have the Russians no right to complain that they 
“stabbed in the dark,” because the attack on their war-ships 
at Port Arthur followed within about two days and a half the 
rupture of diplomatic relations, but it is the fault of their 
naval commander that they were not prepared to give the 
Japanese a warm reception. It had been known at St. Peters- 
burg for many weeks that the demands set forth in the last 
Japanese note constituted practically an ultimatum, and, if 
rejected, would be followed by an immediate resort to war. 


were 


There has been some talk of late in influential quarters 
about the issues on which next summer’s campaign is or is 
not likely to turn. Secretary Shaw, speaking on Lincoln’s 
birthday in Chicago, did not undertake to frame the Demo- 
eratic platform, but he was good enough to tell the Demo- 
cratic party on what issues it would be debarred. It is true, 
of course, as Mr. Shaw said, that the free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1 cannot possibly become a paramount 
or-even a conspicuous issue in 1904. Equally certain is it 
that the contest will not pivot upon any issue growing out 
of our late war with Spain. It is undeniable that the promise 
made four years ago by Mr. McKinley has been fulfilled— 
the promise, namely, that the insular government established 
in the Philippines shall keep steadily in view the rights, the 
interests, and the social and economical -eonditions of the 
Filipinos themselves. Whether a fight can be made on the 
trust issue is a question not so easily answered as Secretary 
Shaw imagines. He thinks that he has disposed of this issue 
by pointing out that from March 2, 1889, when a colorless 
report was made to a Democratic Congress by a Democratic 
committee appointed to investigate the trusts, up to the pres- 
ent hour, no original specific legislation on the subject has 
been enacted by a Democratic Congress, or recommended by 
a Democratic President, and few important prosecutions 


against alleged trusts have been instituted by Democratic 
Attorney-Generals. 
Secretary Shaw omits to recognize that since March 


4, 1897—that is to say, during the period when the trust ques- 
tion has become most urgent—all branches of the Federal 
government have been controlled by the Republicans, so that 
upon them, and not upon the Democratic minority in the Fed- 
eral legislature, rests the responsibility for any shortcomings 
on the part of the government in relation to the trusts. Mr. 
Shaw concluded his remark by the assertion that if the issues 







































were to be narrowed to a question of preference between the 
Republican and Democratic candidates, there would be no 
campaign. In the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the President has no second and no next—haud proximus aut 
secundus. Is Mr. Shaw taking for granted that the Demo- 
cratic nominee will be Mr. Bryan or Mr. Hearst? He would 
searcely venture to tell even a Republican audience that as 
between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Cleveland there could be no 
contest. .Nobody knows better than Mr. Roosevelt himself 
that the one opponent whom he has cause to fear is the ex- 
President, and Mr. Shaw must also be aware that in Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois, as well as in Indiana and other pivotal States 
of the North, Mr. Cleveland would appeal with extraordinary 
power to a very large minority, if not a majority, of the voters. 


Of even more interest and importance is the Republican 
platform attributed by a well-informed Washington corre- 
spondent to Mr. Roosevelt himself. There is no doubt that 
the President can exercise through his friends a decisive in- 
fluence on the platform, and, in his letter of acceptance. he 
can emphasize the issues on which he wishes the fight to be 
made. We are told that the issues preferred by the President 
are four—to wit, the administration’s policy in the Panama 
affair; secondly, its attitude toward corporations, as exempli- 
fied in the Northern Securities case; thirdly, its attitude to- 
ward organized labor, as evinced in the open shops in the Miller 
or “open-shop” case; and, fourthly, its attitude toward the 
controversies between capital and organized labor, as illus- 
trated in the settlement of the anthracite-coal strike. As to 
the Panama affair, the President is doubtless right in think- 
ing that his course has been stamped with popular approval, 
not only in the Northern but also in the Southern States. 
When the Panama treaty comes to a vote in the Senate, as 
it will before the end of the present month, there is reason to 
believe that not only almost every Republican Senator, but 
also about two-thirds of the Democratie Senators, yielding to 
unmistakable expressions of opinion in the Southern States, 
will declare themselves in its favor. Under the cireumstances,. 
it would be as futile for the Democrats to seek campaign mate- 
rial from the Panama affair as it would have been for the 
Whigs in 1848 to denounce the war with Mexico and the 
acquisition of California. 

When we turn to the two labor issues, we cannot deny that, 
viewed collectively, they seem to justify the claim that the 
President has conformed to the maxim in medio tutissimus 
zbis. He may be represented by his friends as having pursued 
a safe middle course. On the one hand, by his declaration 
for the open shop in the Miller case, he proclaimed the right 
of every laborer, whether unionist or non-unionist, to accept 
employment; whereas, by his interposition in the anthracite- 
eoal strike, he undoubtedly arrayed the vast influence of the 
Federal government on the side of organized labor, and thus 
enabled it to win a victory. As to the action against the 
Northern Securities Company, begun by the Attorney-General 
at Mr. Roosevelt’s command, it has always been manifest that 
by it the President believed that he could steal the Democratic 
thunder. If, as most lawyers expect, the judgment rendered 
in this case by the Circuit Court of Appeals shall be affirmed 
by the United States Supreme Court, Mr. Roosevelt will point 
to the decision as a conclusive proof of the sincerity of his 
opposition to trust abuses, and will invite the people to con- 
trast Democratic professions with his own performances. 

Judge George Gray, of Delaware, seems to have been elimi- 
nated from the list of candidates for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the Presidency because he cannot get the delegation 
from his own State to the national convention. The Sauls- 
burys and other leaders of the Delaware Democracy are in- 
flexibly opposed to Judge Gray, not only because he publicly 
opposed the Democratic nominee for the Presidency in 1896, 
but because he subsequently accepted from Mr. McKinley the 
appointment of Peace Commissioner to Paris. Mr. Olney’s 
candidacy may also be regarded as extinct, partly because he 
would have no chance of carrying his native State, and partly 
beeause in his speech at New York he pointed out that if 
any Cleveland man is to be chosen, it should be Cleveland 
himself. He frankly accepted the principle enunciated by 
Pope that “ Jove’s satellites are less than Jove.” Of Senator 
-andidacy also we now hear but little, since the 
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demonstration of his inability to persuade even half of his 
Democratic colleagues to vote against a ratification of the 
Panama treaty, and since his failure to induce the Maryland 
Legislature to accept his candidate for the United States 
Senatorship from that State. Unless we admit that Mr. Cleve- 
land, notwithstanding the peremptory refusal to be a candidate 
embodied in the letter to Mr. St. Clair McKelway, would 
accept the Democratic nomination, there are, at the moment, 
but two avowed candidates for that nomination in the field, 
to wit, Chief-Judge Alton B. Parker and Mr. W. R. Hearst. 
Mr. Bryan, of course, is “willin’,’ but that he will receive a 
third consecutive nomination is not believed, even by those 
who count with absolute confidence on Democratic lunacy. 
As between Hearst and Bryan, the only question that could 
possibly be raised would be, Who shall drive the hearse? We 
add that if Mayor George B. McClellan is, as some people 
imagine, Mr. C. F. Murphy’s dark horse, he has not yet been 
permitted to appear in the paddock. 


The investigation of land frauds, which the Department 
of the Interior has been prosecuting for some eighteen months, 
is at last bearing fruit. It is expected that the evidence laid 
before the Federal Grand Jury of the District of Columbia 
will result in a dozen indictments. It seems that the plans 
of the land-grabbers were carried out successfully for several 
years. The instrumentalities by which the frauds were effected 
were corrupted notaries public in San Francisco and Portland, 
Oregon; bribed Forest Superintendents in the West, together 
with Land Office registers and receivers and State officials; 
and, lastly. bribed employees in the General Land Office in 
Washington. The ringleaders were John A. Benson, an en- 
gineer and real-estate speculator, and F. A. Hyde, an attorney, 
both of San Francisco. 'The method followed by these rogues 
is described by a well-informed Washington correspondent. 

Through their spies in the General Land Office in Washing- 
ton, the ringleaders would obtain information regarding large 
tracts of land suitable for forest reservation purposes. This 
land would then be entered upon ostensibly by dummies, and 
the affidavits of entry, proof of occupation, and other statutory 
requirements for the establishment of prima facie claims to 
lands would be perfected by bribed notaries. Then, on official 
Interior Department stationery, obtained from a corrupted 
Forest Superintendent, recommendations would be written in 
Hyde’s office, setting forth the lands which should be with- 
drawn for forest reserves. These letters, having been signed 
by Forest Superintendent Allen, would be forwarded to Com- 
missioner Hermann of the General Land Office at Washington. 
Hermann would approve them, and they would then go to the 
Secretary of the Interior, who would accept Hermann’s recom- 
mendation without question, and send the executive recom- 
mendation to the President for his signature. Upon the 
creation of the Forest Reserve, assignments of the titles held 
by the dummy entrymen would be made to Benson and Hyde, 
the corrupted notaries being again called into service. Thus 
it came to pass that, by means of information furnished by 
collusive land officials, the San Francisco ring had its pick 
of the best land, and acquired forest lands worth fifty dollars 
per acre in exchange for forest-reserve lands that had cost them 
two dollars and a half per acre. These operations were car- 
ried on in California, Oregon, and Washington, the total 
area covered by the frauds amounting to many hundreds of 
thousands of acres. Three of the Washington officials bribed 
by Benson and Hyde are still at work in the Interior Depart- 
ment, but Binger Hermann, formerly Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, was compelled some time ago by Secre- 
tary Hitchcock to retire under a cloud, and has since become 
a member of Congress from Oregon. It may be expected that 
these worthies will figure among the persons indicted by the 
Federal Grand Jury. 





A contest, which might without exaggeration be called a 
battle, has already taken place between Bulgarian frontier 
guards and the troops of the Sultan. Signs are not wanting 
that this contest is, as the saying goes in India, the first drop 
of the monsoon—the first breaking of the rains which will 
presently deluge the earth. Turkey, seeing Russia’s hands 
tied by the Japanese war, will probably think the time ripe 
to try to recover eastern Rumelia, which slipped from her 
grasp in 1885, in defiance of the terms of the Berlin Treaty. 
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The powers, with Germany at their head, dissuaded Abdul 
Hamid from attempting to reconquer eastern Rumelia at 
the time, and that fertile province slipped under the shield 
of Bulgaria, and immediately entered on an era of great pros- 
perity and well-being. The Sultan, however, is by no means 
reconciled to his loss, nor does he forget that Cyprus and 
dgypt have practically passed into the power of England, 
while Bosnia and Herzegovina are to all intents and purposes 
Austrian soil, Bulgaria being in reality an independent king- 
dom, though legally a vassal of Turkey. All these things 
Abdul Hamid has neither forgotten nor forgiven, and the 
recent war with Greece showed him that he can rely on his 
Osmanli troops to behave with splendid valor in the field. 
Bulgaria, on the other hand, would certainly have gone to 
war with Turkey last year, in the hope of adding Macedonia 
to the principality of Bulgaria, but for the restraining hand 
of Russia, which compelled as well as counselled peace. All 
things, therefore, make us apprehend the worst in the Balkans 
when the new insurrections break out with the melting of the 
snows. Austria will probably receive the mandate of the 
powers to enter and occupy Turkey; but the experiences of 
Russia in 1877 show that her task will be anything but a 
sinecure. Austria may have to fight half a dozen Plevnas 
before war, once alight in the Balkans, is finally quenched. 


The Massachusetts Historical Society lately headed an 
appeal to Congress, to which the WrrkLy paid attention at 
the time, to have the famous old frigate Constitution restored 
and put to use again as a seagoing training-ship for the navy. 
The appeal was referred to Secretary Moody, at whose in- 
stance an examination of the old ship was made to ascertain 
her condition. The report received was that the hull was so 
far gone that it would have to be almost entirely rebuilt if 
the ship was to go again into commission. Secretary Moody 
imparted this finding te Mr. C. F. Adams, president of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and suggested that it would 
cost too much to rebuild the old ship, and that the best course 
might be to leave her where she was at the Charlestown navy- 
yard, use her spar-deck for a naval museum, and perpetuate 
her name by giving it to the next first-class battle-ship that 
is authorized to be built. But none of the Secretary’s pro- 
posals find favor in the eyes of the Massachusetts petitioners. 
Mr. Adams, replying to the Secretary’s letter, says the peti- 
tioners supposed that the Constitulion’s hull would have to 
be rebuilt, but that the job would be well worth the half- 
million dollars or less that it would cost. The ship, when 
restored, will be useful in teaching seamanship, and will be, 
Mr. Adams thinks, a much fitter vessel to keep for that 
purpose at Annapolis than the Chesapeake, now kept there. 
Chesapeake is a name that does not sound as well to a his- 
torical society that remembers, as Constitution does. More- 
over, Mr. Adams and his friends want the Constitution to 
be put in order in time to lead a procession of ships at the 
opening of the Panama canal. With her to represent our first 
litter of fighting-ships, and the Hartford to represent the 
second, that procession, which Mr. Adams counts on with 
entire confidence, will be a highly significant as well as an 
imposing spectacle. Finally, Mr. Adams disapproves the pro- 
posal to give the Constitution’s name to a modern battle-ship. 
“That name,” he says, “belongs to that ship, and to that 
ship only. In the memory of the American people it was, 
and should remain, always associated with that ship and no 
other.” Truly, to pass the old name down would make more 
for ambiguity than for perpetuation. 


The New York Legislature is about to vote on a concurrent 
resolution proposing an amendment to the State Constitution 
which shall permit the Legislature to confer upon the female 
citizens of any city in the State the right to hold and vote for 
“the office of school commissioner and school trustee and every 
other office heretofore or hereafter created which shall confer 
upon the officer elected power to manage and control any 
public school or schools.” Opponents of female suffrage ob- 
ject to the wording of this resolution, on the ground that 
if the State Constitution should be amended as it provides, 
city charters could easily be changed to make mayors, alder- 
men, and other city officers ex officio members of the school 
boards, thus entitling women to vote for and be eligible to 
almost any municipal office. Without discussing whether our 
cities would be better or worse off if that should happen, it 
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seems clear enough that the resolution should be so drawn 
as to restrict its possible results to the particular point which 
it purports to cover. If the intention is to allow women to 
hold and vote for municipal offices, let that intention be 
expressed. But no such result should be reached by indiree- 
tion by means of a bill that provides for something else. 





It would be strange if at the innumerable commemo- 
rative meetings held on Lineoln’s birthday nothing worth 
hearing or remembering had been said about the six- 
teenth President. At the dinner given, however, by the Re- 
publican Club of New York city, it appears—so far as the 
speeches and letters have heen reported—that comparatively 
little was said about Lincoln himself, and a great deal about 
the Republican party and its living representatives. Mr. 
H. W. Mabie, indeed, put his finger upon the method by which 
Mr. Lincoln attained to extraordinary influence over an au- 
dience, when he pointed out that Lincoln, early in his adult 
life, had acquired the habit of clear and logical thinking, 
and that when he strove to commend his conclusions to his 
hearers, he almost always appealed to their reason, instead of 
to their emotions. This is true; but it is also true that the 
adoption of this method was instinctive rather than incul- 
cated or imitative: it was due neither to systematic instrue- 
tion nor to indirect influence or example on the part of 
others. It was self-evolved, and bears conclusive testimony 
to the fact that education, in the current sense of the word, 
is of inconsiderable importance to a man of great native force. 
We do not believe that Lincoln would have been a greater 
man had he been a graduate of one of our best secondary 
schools and also of one of our best universities. On the 
contrary, we deem it probable that, under such circumstances, 
he would have become a smaller, though more polished, man 
than he was, the native vigor and self-reliance of his intel- 
lect being, to some extent, impaired. 


Mr. J. G. Schurman, president of Cornell University, also 
recognized the fundamental truth about the sixteenth Presi- 
dent, when, speaking in Jersey City, he said that Lincoln 
arrived at his conclusions by his own unaided reasoning. Mr. 
Schurman added that it was well for the country that he did 
so, for nature had made him an almost infallible thinker. 
There have been great thinkers, however, who have disavowed 
conclusions which they knew to be impregnable. Galileo did 
so. Mr. Schurman reminded his auditors that Lincoln pos- 
sessed not only an unerring power of ratiocination, but also 
the steadfast moral quality which would not permit him to 
retract or conceal his convictions. As Miss Ida M. Tarbell 
recalled at the dinner of the Chicago Society in New York, 
Lincoln in his contest with Douglas lost an election to the 
United States Senate because of his unflinching loyalty to 
the truth and of his determination to speak it out. He was 
warned at the time of the immediate political consequences 
of his inflexible candor. He foresaw them. But he also fore- 
saw that the dilemma into which he thereby drove Douglas 
would deprive the latter of the Presidency of the United States. 

A park commissioner should have taste. Mr. Pallas, the 
new Tammany Park Commissioner, seems to lack this highly 
important qualification for his important office. He has sold 
advertising space on the board enclosure which surrounds the 
unfinished public library on Fifth Avenue, turning over to 
unsightly uses what was a dignified enclosure. It will not 
pay. The concern that is most effectively advertised on this 
conspicuous surface is the new Tammany administration. 
Does Mayor McClellan care for this sort of exposition ? 


There are divers interesting signs of the earnestness of the 
Hearst movement. <A _ particularly curious one has lately 
transpired. Mr. Pewee of New York, a conspicuous backer 
of Mr. Hearst’s aspirations, who had found pictorial employ- 
ment in one of the young editor’s papers, appeared of a sudden 
in the service of another sheet. Was he lost to the movement ? 
Not at all. Too valuable to be spared, he was immediately 
duplicated, and now appears daily in both journals. This is 
a new departure in politics, and gives pause to the reflections 
of thé meditative observer. How far could it be carried? If 
Mr. Bryan slipped away from Mr. Hearst’s embrace, could 
he also be duplicated and the duplicate advertised as the only 
real Bryan ? 







































































































Secretary Hay’s Circular Note to the Powers 


Berore discussing the immediate and possibly ultimate conse- 
quences of the note addressed by Secretary Hay to all the powers, 
neutral or belligerent, that are concerned in China’s future, it may 
he well to recall the precise terms of the document, up to the 
publication of which widely conflicting views concerning its signifi- 
cance and expediency were justified. The note expresses the earnest 
desire of our government that, in the course of the military opera- 
tions which have begun between Russia and Japan, the neutrality 
of China, and, in all practicable ways, her administrative entity, 
shall be respected by both parties, and that the area of hostilities 
shall be localized and limited as much as possible, so that undue 
excitement and disturbance of the Chinese people may be pre- 
vented, and the least possible loss to the commerce and peaceful 
enterprise of the world may be occasioned. The italics are ours. 
Among the many reasons for keeping the eve fixed on the exact 
text of the note is the fact that in the last sentence is stated the 
specific purpose of the proposed agreement. The purpose is to 
avert a renewal of the Boxer uprising against foreigners, and the 
consequent necessity of a second joint expedition for the main- 
tenance of order, which would involve not only a large expendi- 
ture, but the interruption of trade. That is the only purpose 
designated, and it is obviously one that no power interested in 
China could afford to disclaim. A favorable response to Mr. Hay’s 
proposal was, therefore, in every case a foregone conclusion, pro- 
vided the precise meaning of a novel phrase used by him—adminis- 
trative entity—could be agreed upon. The acceptance of the 
suggestion was the more certain because it emanated from that 
one of the great powers which is universally known to have enter- 
tained at no time any preject of territorial aggrandizement at the 
cost of China. Whether or no it be true that the despatch of the 
note was originally suggested by the German Emperor, it is mani- 
fest that neither Germany, France, nor Great Britain could have 
made the proposal without being suspected of ulterior designs, be- 
cause every one of those three powers is the occupant of territory 
which formerly belonged to China. 

On the face of the document. however, it was, evidently, needful 
to define what was meant by the phrase “ administrative entity.” 
Had Mr. Hay avoided the use of this new and ambiguous term, 
and avowed that all he wished for was an agreement on the part 
ot the belligerents not to encroach upon the territory of China 


proper—that is to say, upon that great nucleus of the Celestial’ 


Empire that lies south of the Great Wall—the inference would 
have been warranted that he did not regard Manchuria as_ in- 
cluded within China’s “administrative entity.” By the equivocal 
wording of his note, he has committed our government to no such 
admission, but has left it for the other great powers to say how, on 
their part, they will interpret the proposed agreement. Japan, in 
her reply, made it clear that she was perfectly willing to respect 
the neutrality of China proper, provided, of course, the other 
belligerent would enter into a similar compact, but that she could 
not possibly consent to regard as neutral territory Manchuria, 
which, equally with Korea, is destined to become a seat of the war. 
In this exclusion of Manchuria from the neutral area, not only the 
other belligerent, Russia, but all the neutral powers, will undoubt- 
edly acquiesce. The impossibility of regarding Korea as a neutral, 
in the sense of declaring her territory inviolable, is of course recog- 
nized, practically, by all parties, including the United States, not- 
withstanding the fact that a treaty exists by which we are bound 
to use our good offices on behalf of Korea whenever her sovereignty 
or territorial integrity is threatened with encroachment. 

Assuming, as it seems safe to do, that Mr. Hay’s suggestion 
will be accepted by all of the powers addressed, and that assent 
will be expressed with adequate definiteness in their replies, a 
formal treaty being deemed superfluous, we can see that the 
primary and only avowed aim of his proposal is likely to be ful- 
filled. Indeed, no sooner had the purport of his note and the 
friendly reception given to it been made known at Peking than the 
Chinese government issued a proclamation of neutrality, and re- 
buked one of the censors who had memorialized the throne against 
a removal of the court to Kaifeng-fu, which undoubtedly had 
been contemplated. We may probably assume, then, first, that 
the whole power of the Peking government will be used to prevent 
a recurrence of the Boxer outbreaks against “ foreign devils”; 
that the pro-Japanese sympathies of the Viceroy of Chih-li and 
some other high Chinese officials will be sternly repressed; and 
that garrisons will be stationed at Shan-hai-kwan and other points 
along the Great Wall for the purpose of stopping such Chinese as 
are desirous of entering Manchuria to aid the Japanese. All this 
may already be said to have been accomplished by Secretary Hay’s 
note, which, for the present, at all events, has apparently assured 
the internal tranquillity of China proper and the uninterrupted 
transaction of China’s traffic with neutral countries. This is 
much to have attained, and if the note should have no further 
consequences, it would reflect great credit upon American diplo- 
macy, 

Let us suppose. however, that China’s proclamation of neutrality 
is rigorously enforced, and that the promise of the belligerents not 
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to encroach upon the territory of China proper is scrupulously ful- 
filled. Under such circumstances, it is plain that no pretext will 
be forthcoming for any further dismemberment of China proper, 
and also that China will have laid a basis for asserting, after the 
conclusion of the war, a claim to retain sovereignty over Man- 
churia, so far as this might be reconcilable with the leasehold and 
railway rights already conceded by treaty to Russia, or with the 
rights which Japan may have acquired by conquest at Russia’s ex- 
pense. This is a possible consequence of the move made by Mr. 
Hay, about which nothing is known to have been said in the re- 
plies made to his sagacious note, but which, we may be sure, has not 
escaped his own prevision or that of Japanese and Russian states- 
men. That is why Mr. Hay’s proposal, though it is one that the 
previous professions of Russia and Japan estopped them from re- 
jecting, was probably received with mixed feelings at Tokio and St. 
Petersburg. For let us consider what, but for the pledges elicited 
by this note—China’s promise, namely, to be neutral, and the 
promise of the belligerents to respect her neutrality—would have 
been the probable consequences of the war, provided, of course, 
the neutral powers did not jointly interpose to rob the victor of 
the fruit of victory, as was done by the Congress of Berlin after the 
last Russian-Turkish war, and as was done by Russia, France, and 
Germany after Japan had wrested from China the Liao-tung 
peninsula. There is but little doubt that the outcome of the con- 
test, had the combatants been left to themselves, would have been 
this, namely, the victor would have annexed both Manchuria and 
Korea. As things are now, it looks as if—no matter whether 
Russia or Japan is beaten both on land and sea—the ultimate dis- 
position of both Korea and Manchuria will have to be settled by a 
Congress in which all the powers interested in the Far East, in- 
cluding the United States, will be represented. Nor is it at all im- 
probable that the proposal of such a conference would, by common 
consent, be relegated to the United States, as being the only great 
power unsuspected of any wish to gain a foothold on the Asiatic 
mainland. 

Do, then, the purport and the reception of Secretary Hay’s note 
call for nothing but unmixed congratulation? By the leading part 
which our government has taken in securing an agreement of the 
powers interested in the Far East, have we assumed no responsi- 


bilities that, under conceivable circumstances, might prove 
burdensome? Has not the thin end of a wedge been inserted, 


which, if driven home, might force us to depart from our tradi- 
tional avoidance of Old World complications? Suppose’that China 
proper should violate the promise to observe a strict neutrality. 
Would we not be morally bound to cooperate with other neutrals 
in compelling her to keep her word? Suppose that the Chinese in 
Manchuria, over whom the Peking government might, with a show 
of truth, profess that it could exercise no authority, render im- 
portant service to Japan at a critical conjuncture, and suppose 
that Russia should make such service a pretext for taxing the 
Peking government with a breach of faith, and for proceeding to 
invade China proper? Would we be morally bound to cooperate 
with other neutrals in repelling the invasion? If not, what does 
our assumption of leadership amount to? Who hereafter would 
follow a leader that retires from the field the moment fighting is 
needed to carry out the plan of which he is the author? We, our- 
selves, hope and believe that a test of the extent to which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hay might be induced to go will not 
be applied in the present contest. We hope and believe that China 
proper will observe neutrality, and that Russia will not seek or 
seize a pretext for crossing the Great Wall. It is well, however, 
to bear in mind that, if diplomacy is to be effective, the armed hand 
must always loom behind it, and therefore some dazzling diplo- 
matic triumphs may prove in the end too costly in the eyes of 
those who would have our country adhere to its traditional foreign 
policy. 





Recent Views of the Negro Problem 


Some notable indications of the change which has taken place 
in public opinion at the North concerning the wisdom of attempt- 
ing to enforce the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments of the 
Federal Constitution were afforded on Lincoln day in New York 
city at a meeting which was held in the interest of the Hampton 
Institute, and over which Mr. Andrew Carnegie presided. Mr. 
Carnegie, who is well acquainted with the state of things in the 
Southern States, and especially in Georgia, where a near rela- 
tive owns a large plantation, began by directing attention to the 
wide difference between the position of white men at the South 
and that of their brethren at the North as regards the expediency 
of admitting negroes indiscriminately to the suffrage. In the 
North the wholesale enfranchisement of negroes is relatively harm- 
less, because there education is almost universal, and education 
can be trusted to produce intelligent and sober-minded citizens. 
In some Southern States, on the other hand, ignorant negroes con- 
stitute a large majority of the inhabitants. Mr. Carnegie pointed 


out that, in such cases, the effect of conceding the suffrage with- 
out restriction to the blacks would be that the intelligent whites 














would be overwhelmed and powerless. The State and county gov- 
ernments would be in the hands of men steeped in ignorance of 
political responsibilities, to a degree which it is impossible for 
Northern whites unfamiliar with the conditions to conceive. Only 
actual residence in those Southern States can give a true impres- 
sion of the facts. It must not be inferred that Mr. Carnegie re- 
garded the deplorable ignorance of the colored people at the South 
as the outcome of any racial deficiency. On the contrary, he con- 
sidered that, by their rapid and increasing acquisition of prop- 
erty, they were demonstrating more and more distinctly a capacity 
to rise in the social scale. At the same time, it is his conviction 
that to treat the Southern blacks as if they had already risen 
would be as grave a mistake as to try to prevent them from rising. 
Starting with these fundamental data, he arrived at the deduction 
that an educational test for the suffrage should be adopted and 
vigorously: applied in the Southern States, though he would make 
the test applicable to whites and blacks alike, for it cannot be 
denied that ignorance in the whites, no less than in the blacks, 
is to be deplored and to be cured. He knows of but one remedy 
in either case, and that is education, not in the conventional, but 
in the widest, sense of the term. 

In Mr. Carnegie’s opinion, no other suggested solution of the 
negro problem deserves serious consideration, He would dismiss 
at once proposals for the expatriation of the colored race, because 
such a transfer, if it were possible—which it is not—would be un- 
desirable. He reminded his auditors that our country has less 
than thirty-three people to the square mile. On the other hand, 
England and Wales, Belgium and Holland, have, respectively, over 
500. As things are now, we cannot produce cotton enough for 
the wants of the world, and, without the help of the colored’ man, 
we should produce much less. But for the colored man, in truth, 
the Southern States would be in the position which South Africa 
occupies to-day, a position which has rendered the importation of 
Chinese seemingly unavoidable. The right programme, therefore, 
for philanthropists, in Mr. Carnegie’s judgment, is a concerted 
and steady effort for the elevation of the ignorant, of both the 
white and black races, at the South. He added that, in the en- 
deavor to devise the best methods of furthering such elevation, 
white men at the North ought to seek the counsel of the wisest 
leaders of their own race in the South, and should accept their 
guidance as to the most effective mode of cooperation for the ad- 
vancement of their section of our common country. 

President Eliot of Harvard University, who followed Mr. Car- 
negie, took a position which would have been offensive to Thad- 
deus Stevens, by declaring that Northern opinion and Southern 
opinion were identical with regard to shielding the two races from 
admixture, one with the other. He frankly recognized that the 
feeling of the Northern whites against personal contact with the 
negro is even stronger than that of the Southern whites. He 
would not, however, shut his eyes, he said, to the real difference 
hetween* Northern and Southern opinion, the difference, namely, 
that, at the North, nobody assumes that political equality involves 
social equality, or the right to free social intercourse on equal 
terms, whereas, at the South, the white population holds that there 
is a close connection between the question whether a negro shall 
vote or hold office, and the question whether a negro shall sit 
with a white man at dinner, or marry a white man’s sister. It 
is probable that if at the North the blacks were as numerous as 
the whites, or even constituted, as in some Southern States they 
constitute, a large majority, Dr. Eliot would understand how one 
of these questions might come to involve the other. The South- 
ern white, who knows that he would be outnumbered under an in- 
discriminate enfranchisement of the negro, knows also by his ex- 
perience during the reconstruction period that judges, juries, grand 
juries, constables, and all administrative officials might come to 
be chosen from the race numerically dominant; that all laws aimed 
at the demarcation of the races might ultimately be abolished, 
and that, under such circumstances, it would prove extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to secure the social separation of the 
races. It is because he has once already been threatened with 
racial admixture that the Southern white deems it indispensable 
to deprive the negro of political power, and recognizes a race 
danger in eating at the same table with a negro, or in any kind 
of social intercourse with him on equal terms. These are precau- 
tions which Northern whites have not been forced by unpleasant 
experience to take, but as to the necessity of which they ought, if 
Mr. Carnegie is right, to accept the guidance of their Southern 
brethren. 

President Eliot made two other admissions, which disclose how 
far educated opinion at the North has moved from the point 
which it occupied, or seemed to occupy, in reconstruction days. 
Observation had taught him, he said, that the Northern whites 
are beginning to sympathize strongly with their Southern brethren 
in respect to the peculiar burden imposed upon the latter by the 
action of the national government in liberating the negroes. In 
almost so many words, Dr. Eliot avowed the belief that it was un- 
fair to expect the Southern whites to bear the whole expense of 
educating the Southern blacks. This would be true, even if the 
Southern States were as able as are the Northern States to bear 
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a huge outlay for educational purposes, which is not the case 
President Eliot concluded with the assertion that Northern whites, 
in spite of their ingrained preferences for local control of eduea- 
tion, are beginning to feel that the extraordinary burden placed 
upon the Southern States by the necessary separation between the 
black and the white races in educational institutions should be 
borne in part by the national government. 

In a letter of considerable length from ex-President Cleveland, 
which was read at the meeting, there was not a word about negro 
suffrage, except that the writer described it as a problem which 
no patriotic citizen should neglect. The silence is significant. If 
Mr. Cleveland disapproved of the attempts made in the revised 
State Constitutions of certain Southern States to minimize the 
danger threatened by negro enfranchisement, he would scarcely 
have missed the opportunity of expressing disapproval afforded in 
this letter. He confined himself, however, to stating emphatically 
the fact that every section of our common country is deeply con- 
cerned in the better equipment of our negro population for self 
support and usefulness, and to advocating some general agreement 
as to the mode of promoting the imprevement of the colored race 
in this direction. 

The proceedings at the meeting to which we have referred were 
fully reported, yet it does not appear that the views expressed 
by Mr. Carnegie, by Dr. Eliot, and by ex-President Cleveland pro- 
voked any dissent, or that a single voice was raised in favor of 
a rigorous enforcement by the Federal government of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments. 





The Reserve Forces of the Russian Navy 


WE may without hesitation dismiss the often-repeated rumor 
that Russia is seeking the Sultan’s consent to the passage of her 
Black Sea fleet through the Bosporus and Dardanelles, with a 
view to reenforcing her navy in the Far East. This rumor is to be 
discredited, not merely because the neutralization of the straits 
on boti sides of the sea of Marmora is an article of international 
law, nor because England would probably raise objections to this 
move on Russia’s part, in the interest of her ally, Japan, but far 
more because Russia is very likely shortly to require her Black 
Sea fleet precisely where she has it, in the Black Sea. 

As to Russia’s Baltic fleet, that is another matter entirely. When 
the Gulf of Finland is once more opened, we may expect to see 
strong reenforcements set forth for the Pacific from the great 
arsenal by the Neva. In the first outburst of excitement over the 
battle of Port Arthur it was said that the naval side of the war was 
practically at an end, and that Japan’s command of the sea was 
assured. This is by no means the case. The first reminder to 
the contrary was the rumored bombardment of Hakodate by the 
Vladivostok squadron, bringing to our memories that Russia had, 
in that squadron, three of the strongest and heaviest armored 
cruisers afloat, ships so well defended by armor-belts as to be 
practically twenty-knot. battle-ships of about twelve thousand tons 
displacement, and armed with primary batteries of four eight-inch 
quick-firing guns each. The fourth and newest ship in the Vladi- 
vostok squadron is a twenty-three-knot cruiser, whose services as 
a scout are likely to surpass her value as a fighting unit, though 
she also is very formidably armed. 

While the Vladivostok squadron thus became prominent in the 
popular mind, it was further gradually realized that the damage 
to the Port Arthur squadron had been‘greatly exaggerated, and 
that, far from being totally lost to Russia, the ships torpedoed 
could probably be repaired within two or three weeks. Indeed, the 
mishap which befell them could have happened nowhere so oppor- 
tunely for Russia, as within a few minutes of the Port Arthur 
dockyard, into’ which two of the injured vessels were able to 
steam, without assistance, while others of the ships reported 
totally lost were floated and towed into safety. It has become evi- 
dent that even now the preponderance of Japan in the Yellow Sea 
is not so great as was thought, and the constant menace of the 
Vladivostok squadron will necessarily prevent a concentration of 
the whole of Japan’s fleet, a portion of which will have to be de- 
tached, and is already, we may be certain, so detached, to protect 
the coasts of the Mikado’s island empire. 

Let us consider now the war-ships close to St. Petersburg, which 
the breaking of the ice will presently liberate, and some of which 
will in all probability soon be sent through the Mediterranean 
and the Suez Canal. There are, first, two battle-ships—EZmperor 
Alexander IT. and Emperor Nicholas I[., built in 1887 and 1889, 
and which are, therefore, somewhat out of date, though heavily 
armored and well armed. These two ships are more likely to re- 
main at home, close to the forts of Cronstadt. Then there is the 
Navarin, launched in 1891, which displaces ten thousand tons, and 
has an armor-belt sixteen inches thick, with the usual primary 
battery of four twelve-inch guns. The Sissoi Veliki is about a 
thousand tons lighter, but equally heavily armored and armed, 
and was launched in 1894. Then we have two very heavy battle- 
ships launched only three years ago, and therefore of the most 
modern type, the Borodino and Orel, each displacing thirteen 













































































thousand four hundred tons, and therefore two of the heaviest 
ships in the Russian navy, and nearly equal to the four great 
battle-ships which, with their fifteen thousand tons displacement, 
form the backbone of the Japanese fleet. These two ships might 
very well be among those chosen to go from the Baltic to the 
Yellow Sea, and they would probably be accompanied by the 
Kniaz Potemkin Tavrichesky, of nearly equal tonnage and power. 
If we add the Kniaz Suvoroff and Slava, each displacing thirteen 
thousand tons, and launched in 1902, it becomes evident that, in her 
northern fleet, Russia still has‘ most formidable reserve force. This 
would add a battle-ship tonnage of sixty-five thousand tons to the 
Czar’s Far Eastern fleet. What this would mean we may realize if 
we remember that the battle-ship tonnage of the Mikado’s fleet at 
the beginning of the war was eighty-four thousand tons, a total 
which may be diminished by losses, but cannot be increased, since 
the Mikado has no more battle-ships to fall back on. 

It worth remembering that a cordial understanding with 
Germany would practically liberate the whole of the Baltic fleet, 
which, it will be easily understood, could most effectively menace 
Japan's line of communications with Korea, thus compelling the 
Mikado’s empire to guard the coasts of Korea as well as those of 
Japan. Whether Japan will, at a later stage of the war, still have 
war-ships enough to do this, is something not to be decided by 
abstract reasoning; nevertheless on this question will probably 
turn the fate of the war, and the future of Korea. 
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Japan and South America—A Contrast 


A JAPANESE imperial proclamation, dated’ December 28, 1872, 
contained the words: “It becomes imperative to construct our 
army and navy upon the best possible system in accordance with 
the spirit of the age. We have therefore enacted a law for enrolling 
soldiers from the whole population, founded on the system which 
in the old days existed in this country.” Those two sentences 
may serve as a memorandum of all the most important steps in 
the evolution of the Japanese war-power on sea and land. They 
recall the fact that long ago every able-bodied inhabitant of the 
islands was a soldier, prepared for service whenever summoned by 
the Mikado and led by him or his representatives; that the separa- 
tion of the people into the distinct agricultural and military 
classes during a later period had proved to be a fertile cause of 


HARPER’ 


S 


the abuses of the feudal system and of disturbances hostile to ~ 


progress; that only a little more than thirty years ago the gov- 
ernment fully realized the need of a new national military system 
to safeguard the prospective national development in the arts and 
industries of peace; and, finally, that the desired end was attained 
by grafting upon the old native institution of universal military 
service cuttings from the war establishments of western Europe 
and America—a process in which a shrewd and calculating eclecti- 
cism has been displayed. A trustworthy statement prepared in 
1876 shows that at first the troops were instructed by French 
officers, and “ drilled, clothed. and equipped after the new improved 
French system.” The ship-vards at Yokosuka were also under 
French superintendence. The navy, however, was organized on 
the English model, and a commission of English officers and sea- 


men engaged for several years as assistants and_ instructors. 
Promptly all the young men, of whatever class, became con- 


scripts, and were placed where their studies in the art of warfare 
could be carried on under excellent foreign masters—that is, either 
in the army or in the navy. It may be added that Germany after- 
ward became the chief instructor of Japan’s army, but it is more 
important to remember that both military and naval tuition have 
been sought everywhere by Japanese students: at West Point and 
Annapolis. in nearly every one of the European s¢hools, and by 
the far greater number who have figured rather as travellers and 
sojourners in Occidental lands. When, therefore, the Japanese 
officials have stated that the army and navy regulations of their 
country do not permit the enlifing of foreigners, the assertion 
does not signify that Japan dispenses, and will continue to dis- 
pense, with all sorts of foreign aids, but rather that in thirty 
vears she has accumulated, as it were,zabout as much assistance 
from abroad as, at the beginning, she can profitably employ. 

We shall appreciate the bearing of these facts upon the progress 
and probable duration of the war, if we bring to mind cireum- 
stances which offer the most striking contrast which can be found 
in modern history. When the South-American communities en- 
gaged in a struggle with Spain, during the early years of the last 
century, their inhabitants, utterly lacking tuition, fought by in- 
tuition: they were in the position of people who had always been 
denied free intercourse with the progressive nations, and who were 
therefore totally unprepared to resist well-trained forces. Appeals 
for assistance were made in Russia, England, and the United 
States, and some private assurances of cooperation were obtained 
even before the first shot was fired. The foreign officers—Euro- 
peans (not Spanish) and North-Americans—who served in the 
patriot armies of Chile and Peru alone between 1817 and 1830 
numbered sixty-seven, of whom twenty-one were killed and eighteen 
wounded, At the very outset General Miranda sailed from the 
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United States with a force of about two hundred men. The British 
government lent its encouragement to this filibustering expedition 
from the United States (directed against the Spanish authorities 
in Venezuela), and also sent much stronger British forces against 
the provinces of Rio de la Plata. The Argentine naval force, 
under command of an Irishman named Brown, on May 16, 1814, 
defeated and almost destroyed the Spanish squadron stationed at 
Montevideo. Through its agent in London the Chilean revolu- 
tionary government secured the services of a distinguished British 
officer, Lord Cochrane, who gave invaluable support to General San 
Martin in the campaign on the Pacific coast. Thus foreign volun- 
teers were South America’s teachers; through twenty years of 
heart-breaking warfare the Spanish-Americans made belated prep- 
aration to deal decisive blows; and when at last they had learned 
their lesson and were ready to begin, a single well-planned battle 
and legitimately earned victory—that of Avacucho—brought the 
great series of little contests to a sudden end. Perhaps never be- 
fore has it been so thoroughly demonstrated that wars with un- 
trained contestants resemble the arguments of witless speakers— 
which are interminable, owing to the failure to see distinctly the 
vital points at issue and lack of ability to attack them, winning 
or losing promptly. 





Incidents and Effects of Smoking 

Dr. SEAVER, the physical director of the Yale gymnasium, is 
quoted as saying that he has observed that high-stand men at 
Yale do not smoke, and that the smokers of the college are of 
mediocre attainments or low standing. He thinks that either the 
use of tobacco reduces mental activity in Yale students, or else 
that the inclination to use tobacco betokens the kind of mind that 
will be graded low in intellectual tests. He finds by inquiry that 
the attraction of tobacco for Yale students is mainly social. He 
computes that the gain in growth is twelve per cent. greater among 
students who don’t smoke, and he thinks he has noticed among Yale 
students “that smoking inevitably lowers the standard of cleanli- 
ness, and begets a disregard for the rights of others that seems to 
have its reots in selfish indulgence.” 

This last phenomenon can be observed to quite as great advan- 
tage in the public vehicles of New York, as at Yale or any other 
college. The standard of manners among smokers seems to be low. 
The men who bring lighted cigars into ‘street-cars and the cars of 
the Elevated railroad, the men who crowd the back platforms of 
surface-cars and smoke in the face of every passenger who crowds 
past them to get on or off, clearly and scandalously disregard the 
rights of others. They are usually men who, judging from their 
outward appearance, ought to know better. But they don’t seem 
to know better. They don’t seem to appreciate that their be- 
havior an imposition on public patience. These street-car 
smokers ought not to be tolerated, and we hope that an inclination 
recently disclosed by the health authorities and the railroad offi- 
cers to get after them, will bear prompt and effectual fruit. 

There are fit places for tobacco-smoke, cigarettes, and cigar- 
stumps. Out of place they are all offensive. To smoke in the 
street is inexpedient at best. To carry a lighted cigar into any 
house except one’s own house, into any shop, elevator, waiting- 
room, or vehicle is bad manners, ranging in degree, according to 
circumstances, from inconsiderateness up to boorishness. Women, 
as a rule, don’t smoke, and careful consideration for their wishes 
us to tobacco should always be shown by smokers while in their 
company. Whether pall-bearers may properly smoke in their car- 
riage on the way back from the cemetery is matter for discussion 
into which we prefer not to enter. : 

There is no question that smokers’ manners need to be amelio- 
If they are bad at Yale, it is no more than can be observed 
elsewhere. If they can be improved in the case of college lads, so 
much the better. But Dr. Seaver’s reported observations on the de- 
moralizing mental and physical effects of tobacco will stand a little 
more discussion. He says the high-stand men at Yale don’t smoke. 
Against that we record that here in New York most of the high- 
stand men seem to be smokers. Ordinary observation indicates 
that. a large majority of the leading men in New York—judges, 
politicians, merchants, bankers, lawyers, doctors—smoke tobacco. 
And some of the ablest ministers do the like, though perhaps not 
a majority of them. Smoking may be bad for all these persons, 
but it would not be possible here—nor, probably, in any other 
city—to observe reduced mental activity as a general consequence 
of using tobacco, or to find due basis for the opinion that the 
inclination to smoke betokens an inferior mind. 

Yet Dr. Seaver may be right about the college lads. Smoking is 
bad for boys; schoolboys are almost invariably harmed by it. It 
is likely enough that a large proportion of the young men at Yale, 
or any other college, are not old enough to smoke. If there is a 
time of life when a moderate amount of tobacco-smoke ceases to 
do the user any perceptible harm, it comes, doubtless, at the 
earliest, after the body has got its full growth. We suppose 
smoking at best is a tax laid on the body for the ostensible benefit 
of the mental faculties. It is safe enough to say, at least, that the 
body should not be subjected to such a tax while it is still growing. 
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From stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, N.Y, 


A VIEW OF ONE OF RUSSIA’S SEA-PORTS IN MANCHURIA 


The steamer “Manchuria” is shown leaving Dalny for Shanghai. Dalny is situated on the Liaotung peninsula, in southern 
Manchuria, near Port Arthur. The town, known to the Manchurians as Tai-lien-wan, is a Russian possession, in the neighborhood 
of which the landing of Japanese troops is reported. The photograph was taken before the naval engagement of February 9-10 
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From stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood 


THE TERMINUS OF RUSSIA’S TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY 
AT DALNY 


The photograph shows a gang of Chinese laborers excavating for the buildings irhich are to be erected at the terminal of 
Russia’s Trans-Siberian Railway at Dalny, Manchuria. It is aguinst this railroad that the Japanese attacks are directed 
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From stereograph copyright, 1co4, by Underwood & Underwood, N 


RUSSIAN TROOPS ON THEIR WAY TO THE FRONT 


Russia is reported to have scent 60,000 troops to the scene of war, moving them through Manchuria and toward Harbin. 
The photograph shows a detachment marching along the line of the Trans-Siberian Railway on their way to the front 
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LONDON, February 10, 1904. 

F words broke bones, the “ Smart Set ” at this moment would 

be the smarting set. Happily (or unhappily) they don’t, and 

the “ Comus rout of Circes, sybarites, cynics, and financiers ” 

is as self-possessed and unruffled as ever. The “men with 

the manners of an organ-grinder and the morals of his 
monkey,” the women who “ affect the conduct of Lais without her 
graces,” and all the other familiar ornaments of the ‘“ Smart Set,” 
remain, to all appearances, unaffected by the tremendous indictment 
just launched against them. The author of that indictment is a 
lady who signs herself * Rita,” and for the sum of one shilling you 
may purchase her Sin and Scandal of the Smart Set at any book- 
seller’s. I do not know who “ Rita” may be, but I seem to con- 
nect her with one or two novels that appeared in the “ Pseudonym ” 
series a few years ago—those awful years when one took it for 
granted that every woman old enough to hold a pen was secretly 
decanting her heart-throbs in some treasonable publication. I 
have read “ Rita’s” jeremiad with a consoling thankfulness that 
in this matter, at any rate, I belong to the right sex. It is a 
passionate work, so much so that the ordinary rules of punctua- 
tion have had to be expanded beyond the utmost Carlylean limits 
to encompass it. It is also most satisfactorily outspoken and com- 
prehensive: there is a blush to every page, and sometimes two or 
three. -But it is quite obvious that we men are treated through- 
out as aiders and abettors rather than as actual criminals. It 
is the “smart”? woman on whose shoulders * Rita’s” lash falls 
heaviest, and if the shoulders happen to support an American neck 
and head there is an added venom in its swish. And, undoubtedly, 
as “ Rita” makes her out, the “smart” woman is a very terrible 
person. Her one desire, it seems, is to create a sensation, to be 
seen and heard on every occasion, to have her name figuring at 
every social function. Exclusion for her spells extinction. She en- 
tertains so that she may be entertained. Domesticity is a word 
expunged from her vocabulary. ‘ An evening at home, or by a sick- 
bed, or perforce by reason of family bereavement, are things ab- 
horrent to her.” She “ goes in” for everything, for sport, gambling, 
racing, motoring, dressing, dancing, scandalizing. She does what- 
ever men do in order to keep “ polly” with them. Even in the 
club no man is safe from her. “She rings him up to know ‘a 
good thing’ on the Stock Exchange, the best ‘ vet.’ for her toy dog, 
the last extension of a settling day for her debts of honor or lia- 


bility, or to ask him to ‘do’ a restaurant and a theatre at short, 


notice, because she cannot stand an evening alone in her own 
house.” She has her own engagements, her own latch-key, her 
own brand-of liqueurs and cigarettes, her own “ pals” and lovers, 
and her own special vice. ‘ Whatever feminine grace or charm 
is left her she hides under the guise of ‘ slang’ and coarseness and 
risky speeches.” She never wears the same gown twice. Home is 
a word without meaning to her. “ She has a flat or a house in town, 
a ‘ place’ in the Shires, a villa or a ‘ suite’ at some Riviera haunt, 
and what time she is not at one or the other of these places, she 
is staying with various other ‘smart’ folk at a country house, 
or on a yacht, or a houseboat.” Of all things she loathes nature, 
“because nature inflicts penalties and obligations upon woman 
that even ‘smartness’ cannot evade.” But she does what she 
can to evade them by drugs, pick-me-ups, and “nips.” She has 
hosts of acquaintances and “ pals,” but no friend. “An utter 
absence of lovalty or camaraderie marks all her intimacies. To 
arouse envy, to outrival a rival, to steal the lover of the woman 
she calls ‘ dearest,’ these are things she never scorns to do.” She 
is absolutely indifferent to “art, culture, decency, or repose—to 
anything, in short, that is not moneyed and money-making.” She 
has even invented a new language, and “* Rita” supplies us with 
a portion of its vocabulary: 

Twe-est (Dearest). 

~My twee (My dear). 

Diskie (Disgusting). 

Fittums (Fits). 

Scary (¥righten). 

Nightie (A robe de nuit). 

Man-man (A royal person). 


Deevie (Delightful). 
Teagie (Teagown). 
Undies (7%). 

Cossies (7). 

Pals (¥riends). 
Expie (Expensive) . 
Run dry (Hard up). 


Where “ Rita” shrinks from translating Undies and Cossies, a 
mere man, anxious to get at the truth of things, is obviously very 
awkwardly placed. Perhaps they mean—but no, not that; im- 
possible. On the whole, I give it up, and plunge once more into this 
breathless Philippic. . Letter-writing, I read, has become a lost 
art to the men and women of society. When an occasional cause 
célébre brings forth anything in the shape of a real love-letter, “ it 
reveals likewise the errors of a boor or the frank familiarity of a 
courtesan.” The home has become merely a halting-place for per- 
petual birds of passage. The “ Smart Set ” will accept any invita- 
tion “ which allows of perfect freedom to mind, morals, and man- 
ners.” The “smart” woman, I gather, owes every one right and 
left, gambles as a matter of course, drinks almost certainly, and 
is probably a morphineuse. She marries for money or position, or 
anything hut love; she hobnobs with every wealthy vulgarian she 
can possibly get access to; and her amusements are those of the 
servants’ hal]. And who is responsible? ‘ Rita” knows and she 
does not hesitate to tell us. It is mainly the fault of the Amer- 
icans. “ What of the ‘smart’ women,” she asks, “ from Transat- 
lantic shores, who have brought their slang, their free and easy 
manners, their vulgar modes of eating and drinking and speak- 
ing, into halls made sacred by a long race of noble ancestors? Much 


“Smart Set” 


By Sydney Brooks 


in England 


of the loss of dignity and delicacy for which modern society is now 
famous may -be traced to the influence of the ‘smart’ American 
woman. Charm she has and ‘go’ and unlimited audacity. But 
she has also an inherent boastfulness, a ‘ brainy’ effervescence that 
is apt to get on one’s nerves, and she certainly is the antithesis 
of courtesy and good breeding. But some of the effete, languid, 
semi-vicious scions of aristocracy found that this type of woman- 
hood was infinitely more amusing than the type to which they were 
accustomed. She saved them so much trouble; not only could she 
do all her own talking, but theirs as well. Not only was she 
capable of amusing herself, she could, and did, amuse them also. 
Beyond and above all this, she was generally rich; very rich; and 
they were correspondingly weighted by debts and difficulties. So 
the question of exchange, a question hampered by no foolish ro- 
mance, or pretence of affection, was asked and answered. It solved 
one difficulty. It has created another. Restrained by no feelings 
of delicacy, all her ambition centred only on ‘ getting there,’ she 
has got there—and can never again be got anywhere else. She be- 
gan by ‘smartening up’ society. She has ended by vulgarizing it. 
She has hosts of imitators instead of critics. She has floored all 
opposition in her own breezy determined manner, and she has 
grafted her own insolent airy graces upon the once-famed * man- 
ners’ of the great lady. Dignity, repose, and culture are not things 
that appeal to this alien ‘smart’ woman. She has bought her 
title. That is enough for her. ‘Dip into the coffer and ask no 
questions,’ is her motto. Above all things, be ‘ smart,’ be pushing, 
and use every one, even the most vulgar of moneyed plutocrats, 
for your own advantage.” 

There’s a picture for you. I hope it will please America, be- 
‘ause there is more to come. ‘The amusements of the ‘smart’ 
world,” says “ Rita,” “are on a par with its other eccentricities, 
and for the providing of many of these we have again to thank 
our ‘smart’ American sister. She it was who introduced ‘ no- 
tions’ which were too idiotic for the nursery, but eagerly welcomed 
by the drawing-room. Who set society prancing and fooling over 
the ecstatic delights of a gymkana contest, in which women were 
blindfold and driven in ribbon-harness by men over a lawn out- 
lined with—champagne bottles! Exquisite is the fun, ecstatic the 
excitement of contestor and spectator! Beautifully gowned women 
trotting in and out of a maze of bottles, in pairs, guided only 
by a ribbon rein held by some youthful dandy as a coaching ex- 
pert! To the American ‘smart’ woman society owes other ex- 
citing cranks. Her * hen luncheons,’ her surprise parties, her ap- 
pendicitis dinners, her bathing-dress picnics, her floral teas, her 
‘color’ suppers, and her novelties in cotillion figures have been 
largely imitated. She has an inventive brain, and a mania for or- 
ganization. She has shown us how charity can be made a. play- 
ground for riotous display, and social functions turned into a wild 
orgie, or an undignified romp. To fancy dress a charity, to flaunt 
a bazar, to self-advertise a hospital, these are the things we have 
learnt from our transatlantic neighbors. With them -advertise- 
ment is an absolute craze, the first law of their nature; and wisely 
and well have they engrafted it on their ‘smart’ sisterhood. They 
sent the ‘Washington Post’ capering through our ballrooms, and 
when we got tired of that, they introduced to us the supremely 
delectable cake-walk!” 

How much truth is there in all this?) Just as much, I imagine, 
as can be expected from any one who tries to look at a continent 
through a, microscope. There has been a “Smart Set” in all 
capitals of all countries at all ages, and “ Rita’s” pretence that 
there is anything exceptionally new about the frivolities of the 
“Smart Set ” in London is wholly without a base in history, rea- 
son, or even common experience. Things are pretty much as they 
always have been, and there is scarcely an inanity of to-day that 
one could not parallel from the past—and a past, too, antedating 
the American invasion of the eighties. Perhaps the “ Smart Set ” 
is more “ paragraphed,” and therefore ‘slightly more public than it 
used to be; perhaps it pays its debts by a more indiscriminate 
hospitality than was common thirty years ago. But fundamentally 
it is just the same as ever, and just as really insignificant. A few 
American women have joined it and have led it, as they lead 
everything else—by virtue of cleverness, ingenuity, liveliness. Given 
a set where amusement is the thing most sought after, and you may 
be sure that an American will be more fertile in devising ways 
and means than her English sister; if “ riskyness” is required, her 
audacities will take on a bolder and freer sweep; if the pace is 
naturally fast she will increase it by the mere intrusion of her 
thorough-going personality. She cannot help herself. Her natural 
capacities drive her inevitably to the front, and if she prefers to 
join the “Smart Set” nothing can stop her from being a little 
‘smarter ” than her English friends. But she did not invent the 
“Smart Set”; all that she has done, or, rather, all that the very 
few Americans who have chosen to join it have done, is to make 
it more inventive, more amusing, more daringly grotesque. With- 
out her the “ Smart Set ” would have been just as foolish, but con- 
siderably more humdrum, and lacking that dash of piquancy which 
Americans cannot help throwing even into their wildest pleasur- 
ings. That seems to me to be about the truth of the matter. One 
need scarcely add that society is a very different thing from the 
“Smart Set,” that there are ten American women in the former 
for every one who has flung herself into the latter, and that 
“ Rita’s” picture, ludicrously overdrawn and exaggerated in any 
case, fantastically misrepresents the life of social London as a 
whole. 















































































































Photograph by Clinedinst 


MARCUS A. HANNA 


Mr. Hanna was born at New Lisbon (now 


Marcus A. Hanna, senior Senator from Ohio, died in Washington on February 15. 


Lisbon), Ohio, in 1837. He was educated in the public schools of. Cleveland, studying also for a year at Western Reserve Col- 
lege. His talent for organization led to his rapid rise in the business activities of Cleveland, and later made him successful 
in the many enterprises in which he was interested throughout the country. In the Presidential campaign of 1896 he was 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, dictating and securing the nomination, and later the election, of Mr. McKin- 
ley. When Senator John Sherman from Ohio entered President McKinley’s cabinet in 1897, Mr. Hanna took his place. He 
was chosen to fill out Senator Sherman’s unexpired term, and the following six-year term, ending in 1905. In Jan- 
uary of this year Mr. Hanna was reelected as senior Senator from Ohio the term ending March 3, 1911 
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By James 


E are indebted to Mr. Clement Shorter, the editor of 
the Sphere and Tatler, for the most effective repro- 


duction that has been made of the first two pages of 

the famous Milton manuscript, which was recently put 

up at auction in London. The reserve price of the 
original manuscript of this first book of Paradise Lost was £5000, 
but as the highest bid only reached £4700 the manuscript failed 
to find a purchaser. The following note was given in the auc- 
tioneer’s catalogue: 
imanuscript is the property of Henry Clinton Baker, Esq., of 
and it has been in his family since 1772, when it was in- 


This 
Dayfordbury, 


herited by his great-great-grandfather, William Baker, from Richard 
Tonson, brother of the younger Jacob Tonson, William Baker was the 
eldest son of Sir William Baker, M.P. for Herts, who married Mary 
Tonson, daughter of the younger Jacob Tonson, in 1742 


The accompanying illustration shows the first two pages of the 
manuscript. On the left-hand page is the authorization, signed by 
Thomas Tompkins, domestic chaplain to the archbishop of that day, 
by Richard Royston, the warden of the Stationers’ Company, and 
by George Tokefielde, the clerk who made the entry. On the right- 
hand page are the first twenty lines of the first book of Paradise 
Lost—lines that are familiar to every lover of Milton, even if the 
handwriting of the scrivener, who copied out the poem at the blind 
poet's dictation, were not so easy to read. The general opinion at 
the time of the sale was that this treasure would be captured by 
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MacArthur 


from Regent’s Park to Port- 


a daily excursion of some three hours 
This has been his invariable 


man Square and then home again. 
practice, it appears, for eight years. One day lately he set out on 
his usual dog trot, but two days later he had only got as far as 
Portman Square. There a lady found him sitting on a doorstep 
looking webegone.. She had pity on the bewildered cur and gave 
him shelter. In response to an advertisement inserted by her in 
one of the London dailies the next morning, Mr. Sims sent one of 
Prinnie’s old friends, the coachman, to bring him back home. But 
Prinnie did not recognize him-——merely looked stupid and _ stolid, 
and when home was reached the errant favorite looked upon his 
master with eyes that saw not. In spite of every effort to jog 
his memory, the poor cur’s countenance showed only dejection and 
blank amazement. A day or two passed, when it occurred to Mr. 
Sims that very possibly Prinnie might not have heard any French 
spoken during the course of his rambles, and that the chord of mem- 
ory might be touched by one of the foreign phrases that had been 
addressed to his canine friend so often during his happier days in 


the kitchen. Whereupon Mr. Sims summoned his French cook, 
who, on seeing the dog, exclaimed, “ Prinnie, venez pour votre 


diner!” The effect was electrical. Prinnie barked with joy and 
comprehension of his surroundings, and frisked about as of old, 
devoting himself to affectionate demonstrations as if to make up 
for lost time. Mr. Sims says he will place the fact before one of 
the societies interested in the occult, but Mr. Sims is a humorist 
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Davis, seems to be resting from his literary labors and 
on the capital of his past work for a more lucrative me- 
dium on the stage. His failure as a dramatist in “ Children of the 
Ghetto,” in spite of the fact that it was a beautiful and artistic 
piece of work which will not readily be forgotten by those who saw 
Miss Blanche Bates enact the young Jewish heroine, has been 
recouped by the play which Miss Eleanor Robson has been pre- 
senting for some time with unabated interest to theatregoers in 
New York. ‘ Merely Mary Ann,” with Miss Robson as Mary Ann, 
and * The Serio-Comic Governess,” which, it has just been ‘an- 
nounced, Mr. Daniel Frohman has secured for Miss Cecilia Loftus 
next season, are both of them plays founded on two of the author’s 
short stories. I notice that Gutzkow’s “ Uriel Acosta,” which was 
written in 1846, and has always held the stage in Germany with 
more or less enthusiasm, has recently been revived at the Schiller 
Theatre in Berlin. It is a moving story and an excellently con- 
structed drama, and might even yet be found a profitable venture 
if adapted by some English or American dramatist to the English- 
speaking stage. A few years ago it was reported that Mr. ‘Beer- 
bohm Tree intended to produce it in London, and no one else per- 
haps, except Mr. Belasco, could reproduce so effectively the striking 
pictures of seventeenth-century Amsterdam and its Jewish syna- 
gogue, or resurrect so successfully the martyred hero who forms 
the subject of one of Mr. Zangwill’s noblest studies in the story 
called “ Uriel Acosta,” in the best of all his volumes of short sto- 
ries—Dreamers of the Ghetto. 


Harding 
drawing 


Mr. George R. Sims, the well-known London novelist, balladist, 
and playwright, tells a good dog story which is worthy the con- 
sideration of those persons interested in cases of lost identity. Mr. 
Sims has a terrier named Prinnie, which is in the habit of making 


sure, all lovers of art who visit London within the next few months 
will be glad to avail themselves. 


Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, who is best known as a popular 
scientist through his book, The Wonderful Century and his recently 
published work, Man’s Place in the Universe, and also as the co- 
discoverer with Darwin of the law of natural selection, indulges 
in a literary diversion in the February Fortnightly Review. Mr. 
Wallace writes of a liter rary find which he made some eleven years 
ago in the shape of a manuscript copy of a poem called “ Leonaine.’ 
signed with the initials “ E. A. P.” There is not the shadow of a 
doubt in Mr. Wallace’s mind but that the poem, which I reprint 
below, was written by Poe, and he regards it as a poetic gem. 
Leonaine angels named her, and they took the light 
Of the laughing stars and framed her, in a smile of white, 

And they made her hair of gloomy midnight, and her eyes of bloomy 
Moonshine, and they brought her to me in a solemn night. 


In a solemn night of summer, when my heart of gloom, 
Blossomed up to greet the comer, like a rose in bloom, 

All foreboding that distressed me, I forgot as joy caressed me, 
Lying joy that caught and pressed me, in the arms of doom. 


Only spake the little lisper in the angel tongue, 

Yet I listening heard the whisper, ‘* Songs are only sung 

Here below that they may grieve you, tales are told you to deceive you, 
So must Leonaine leave you while her iove is young.” 

Then God smiled—and it was morning, matchless and supreme, 
Heaven’s glory seemed adorning earth with its esteem; 

Every heart but mine seemed gifted with a voice of prayer, and lifted, 
When my Leonaine drifted from me like a dream. 


As a matter of fact, Mr. Wallace’s “ find,” so gravely announced, 
is a delusion and a snare, for the poem, correctly named “ Leon- 
ainie,” was penned in imitation of Poe by the Hoosier poet in his 
callow obscurity for a wager which he won. 




































































































What Shall We Do With Our Sympathies? 


By W. D. Howells 


HERE is probably no valuable possession that a man is 

so lavish of as his sympathies, and yet there is nothing 

he so much hates to have wasted on an unworthy object. 

He likes to give them freely, but if he finds that he has 

fooled them away, he is more vexed and ashamed than he 

can well find words to say. In disposing of them, therefore, he 
cannot be too cautious; but here he is confronted by the difficulty 
of mingling a cold prudence with the rush of his emotions so as 
not to curdle them to the effect of a sort of tepid criticism. If he 
wishes to avoid such a regrettable issue, he must not merely look 
into his heart and write or speak, but when he has duly decided 
upon his real feelings, he must try to warm them up or warm them 
over to the temperature which his emotions had when he began to 
feel and before he began to think. It will require a great deal of 
skill and a great deal of patience to do this, but I think it will 
be worth while. I, for instance, ever since the brilliant attack 
of the Japanese torpedo-boats on the Russian battle-ships at Port 
Arthur, have been holding my Russian sympathies in one hand, and 
my Japanese sympathies in the other, and balancing them the right 
against the left, to make sure which are of the greater weight; for 
| am aware that as an American citizen I may incur a grave re- 
sponsibility if I mistakenly decide the contest by throwing either 
into the scale. I fear that, for all the oceans of talk which swim 
between me and the scene of hostilities in the Far East, I may not 
be truly informed of the question between the warring empires; 
and it would be rash, it would be wrong, for me to take sides, if in 
one case I might spread the despotic rule of the Czar over Asia, ‘or 
in the other case invite the Yellow Peril to our doors, by my error. 
I faney a like attitude of conscientious hesitancy in many of my 
fellow citizens, or at least those who are not obliged constantly 
to declare themselves in the daily press, and I would like to take 
counsel with the general reader as to what we ought really to do 
with our sympathies in an emergency like the present. We all 
know, or if we do not know, it is not for want of teaching in the 
newspapers, that our sympathies are all but all powerful in de- 
ciding the event of civic controversy among ourselves. Again and 
again we have read in the matter say of a great industrial re- 
bellion, such as from time to time convulses the body politic, that 
if the masters, or if the men, do so and so, they will alienate pub- 
lic sympathy, and then they will be beaten, whichever have done so 
and so. The contestants themselves do not appear to pay the 
slightest attention to these warnings; they go on doing quite what 
they like, whether it is right or whether it is wrong; they fight 


to the point of exhaustion, and then one party gives in to the . 


other. Sometimes it is the party which has not alienated public 
sympathy, and sometimes it is not; but after our instruction from 
the press we cannot doubt that in the event our sympathies have 
been all but all powerful. On a far vaster scale we have seen 
how all but all-powerful public sympathy has been in deciding 
international controversies when they have taken the form of war. 
Public sympathy was with the South all over Europe when we 
crushed secession; it was with Denmark when Prussia tore Sles- 
wick-Holstein from her; it was with Poland when Russia quenched 
the last spark of her patriotism in blood; it was with Maximilian 
when Juarez toppled over his playing-card empire in Mexico; it 
was with France when Prussia occupied the capital of her new 
republic; it was with Spain when we struck her down in the Cuban 
affair; it was with the South-African commonwealths when Eng- 
land wiped them out; and we have but to recall the results in 
order to realize the extent of the mystical force exerted by the 
emotions of the world in determining the course of history. In its 
presence, we must think more than twice whether we side with 
Japan or with Russia in the actual contest; our sympathies may 
have a consequence which we shall always regret unless we apply 
them with the greatest possible caution. 

The situation seems to be that Russia, which has already swal- 
lowed Manchuria, has been turning her surfeit-strained eyes toward 
Korea, which Japan has long been preparing for deglutition. The 
fact is that Korea no more belongs to Japan than Manchuria belongs 
to Russia; but it may be said that Japan needs Korea more than 
Russia needs Manchuria. This is the view urged by those who 
sympathize with a hungry robber rather than a glutted robber, 
and they have naturally a good deal to say for themselves. In 
spite of all they have to say for themselves, however, it does not 
appear that the Koreans have any greater wish to be eaten by 
the Japanese than the Manchurians had to be eaten by Russia; 
but we may safely leave those unreasonable populations out of 
the count. Our affair is solely with the two aggressors, how we 
shall choose between them, and how we shall apply our all but all- 
powerful sympathies. The fact that the Koreans are said to hate 
the Japanese with the hate of a helpless nation for a strong one 
may be admitted without affecting the fact that Japan, suspects 
Russia of ultimate designs upon Korea; and still less can it sway 
us in view of the brilliant victory for the Japanese following 
the surprise of the Russian war-ships in Port Arthur. An event 
like that ought to rouse all our sympathies for a plucky little 
corsair flying at the throat of a huge pirate in defence of his 
prey. We cannot help remembering our great obligations to Japan- 
ese art, and we must not forget that we were ourselves the instru- 
ment of opening the Japanese Empire to the world, and so made 
ourselves sponsors for the infant political and military genius 
which has flourished into such a sudden and magnificent maturity. 
On the other hand, we must not forget how Russia is supposed to 
have stood our sole friend in Europe during the dark hours of our 
war for the Union, and how she once sent to our waters at that 
time some war-ships which have always been romantically im- 
agined to have sailed with sealed instructions to aid us in case 


France and England, and especially England, molested us in our 
extremity. There never was any proof that the Russian admiral 
had such instructions; but the notion that a mighty despotism 
was moved to compassion for the dangers of a friendless democracy 
was so beautiful that the poetical legend has been accepted almost 
without misgiving by our grateful people. 

On whom, then, shall we turn our backs? On the plucky little 
Japs, whom we. ourselves liberated to international self-conscious- 
ness, and who have just struck a deadly blow at an enemy ignorant 
of the existence of war, or on our ancient and faithful allies the 
Russians, who are supposed to have stood our tacit friends in the 
midst of explicit foes, and who would, for all we know, have come 
to our defence if we had needed them? We have here a duty to 
fulfil as well as a pleasure to indulge. It would be delightful 
to give a loose to our emotions in either direction, but would it 
be right? Ours is a republic which has added to its responsibilities 
the despotic government of a people, bought at two dollars a head, 
who hate us; it is a union which has just hastened to profit by 
the dismemberment of a union in South America, and its citizens 
cannot be too careful in casting their sympathies for one side or 
the other in all pending difficulties. Upon the whole, would not 
it be best to wait for the end of the war, and then give our sym- 
pathies to the victor? That is what other world powers do, and 
it must be allowed that there is a logic in the accomplished fact 
which comes with almost the authority of inspiration. 

But if we cannot wait, if we must do something with sympa- 
thies which, if we bottle them up in cur bosoms may threaten us 
with explosive violence, why should not we give them where they 
are certain to do no harm if they do no good? Why should not we 
offer them in what seems to be a war of statesmen to the poor 
common men on both sides who must fight the statesmen’s war 
for them, be torn with shot and shell, transfixed with bayonets, 
hewn down with sabres, drowned in sinking ships, blown into the 
air by bursting magazines, or scalded to death in the steam of the 
torpedoed cruisers? I do not find myself, after all, so greatly con- 
cerned in behalf of the knot of able aristocrats who hold the des- 
tinies of Japan in their grasp, as in behalf of the peasants snatched 
from their rice-fields, to feed the fires of a ruthless ambition not 
different in quality from any lust of empire that the sad earth has 
known. The spectacle of the Czar imploring the aid of heaven and 
invoking the patriotism of his slavish subjects for the defence of 
Russian honor has no majesty for me; though I think that of all 
living-men ‘his case is most pitiable in that he must look from the 
bloody gulf of war-=yawning before him, back to that heavenly 
height where lately he-stood for universal peace. More impressive 
to me are the hordes of: muzhiks torn from their villages in the 
snows, and-sent, blind and dumb, to die in battles of which they 
cannot even imagine the cause. More even than to the poor common 
men on either-sidé,-I. think our all but all powerful sympathies 
should be offered to the poor common wives and poor common chil- 
dren whom they leave behind them in the swamps or in the snows, 
to continue alone the hard struggle for life for which the husbands’ 
and fathers’ strength hardly sufficed. To them no victory can give 
back their dead in the battles, or undo their widowhood and or- 
phanhood.. What will .it matter to the Japanese private whether 
the Mikado and his cabinet secure Korea or not? What can it 
profit the muzhik that the Czar keeps Manchuria? Yet to these 
only, it seems to me that in the very delicate balance of the East- 
ern question can we safely offer our sympathies. 

We may be sure that the ordinary men whose destinies are being 
handled by the extraordinary men on both sides, will be, which- 
ever side wins, the sufferers not only in the process but in the re- 
sult. Great prosperity will follow the war, either to the winner 
or the loser; sometimes it will be the one which prospers, and some- 
times it will be the other; and it is the easy and natural theory 
of the spectators that such of the poor common fellows as have 
outlived the fight they have fought, will profit by it, and share in 
the general prosperity. But the general prosperity is always for 
particular persons, and it almost never happens that the poor com- 
mon fellows are among these. They will share in the harder work 
and the higher prices of living, and their wages will disproportion- 
ately rise; but mostly they will find their reward in having helped 
build up or firmly establish a great power in whose glory they 
will modestly find themselves forgotten. Even we who offer them 
our sympathies will hardly know who they are by name. But 
whether we know their names or not, we may be sure that they 
are our brothers, and may hope that somehow, somewhere, there 
will be an account kept of them, as well as of those who direct 
their destinies for them. That ought to do something to reconcile 
us to the sense of participating in their present unimportance when 
we plead for them. 

Perhaps, indeed, there are yet a few others, a very small and, as 
things are now going, a very inconsiderable class whom we may 
join with the soldiers and their families in our sympathy. I mean 
those sages and saints who have understood that war always cor- 
rupts and depraves, and who must be rather sick when they turn 
their eyes from the promise of the Hague tribunal to the events 
of the Far East. The expulsion of Russia from Manchuria, or 
the expulsion of Japan from Korea, or the triumph of either could 

ardly console these sages and saints, and so far as our sympa- 

thies are sentimental, we ought to bestow them freely upon such 
sufferers by the war; we might give them a little to the Czar him- 
self. But still, I insist, they should be mainly for the common 
soldiers on both sides, who have no more real interest in the war 
than we have, and so ought to be very near and dear to us; and 
again more than for these, for the wives and children of both na- 
tions who are being so rapidly widowed and orphaned. 
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Colonel lekoroff, the tallest Man in the Russian Army, who has been ordered with his Regiment to the Front. The Czar stands beside him 
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CHAPTER | 
PAMELA MARDALE LEARNS A VERY LITTLE HISTORY 


HERE were only twd amongst all Pamela Mardale’s friends 

who guessed that anything was wrong with her; and those 

two included neither her father nor her mother. Her 

mother, indeed, might have guessed had she been a differ- 

ent woman. But she was a woman of schemes and little 
plots, who watched with concentration their immediate develop- 
ments, but had no eyes for any lasting consequence. And it was 
no doubt as well for her peace of mind that she never guessed. But 
of the others it was not likely that any one would suspect the truth. 
For Pamela made no outward sign. She hunted through the winter 
from her home under the Croft Hill in Leicestershire; she went 
everywhere, as the saying is, during the season in London; she held 
her own in her own world, lacking neither good spirits nor the 
look of health. There were perhaps two small peculiarities which 
marked her off from her companions. She was interested in things 
rather than in persons, and she preferred to talk to old men rather 
than to youths. But such points taken by themselves were not of 
an importance to attract attention. Yet there were two amongst 
her friends who suspected. Alan Warrisden, and the schoolmaster 
of Roquebrune, the little village carved out of the hillside to the 
west of Monte Carlo. The schoolmaster was the nearer to the truth, 
for he not only knew that something was amiss, he suspected what 
the something was. But then he had a certain advantage, since 
he had known Pamela Mardale when she was a child. Their ac- 
quaintance came about in the following way: 

He was leaning, one evening in December, over the parapet of the 
tiny square beside the schoolhouse when a servant from the Villa 
Pontignard approached him. 

* Could M. Giraud make it convenient to call at the villa at noon 
to-morrow?” the servant asked. ‘Madame Mardale was anxious 
to speak to him.” 

M. Giraud turned about with a glow of pleasure upon his face. 
“Certainly,” he replied. “ But nothing could be more simple. 
will be at the Villa Pontignard as the clock strikes.” 

The servant bowed, and without another word paced away across 
the square and up the narrow winding street of Roquebrune, leaving 
the schoolmaster a little abashed at his display of eagerness. M. 
Giraud recognized that in one man’s mind, at all events, he was 
now set down for a snob, for a lackey disguised as a schoolmaster. 
But the moment of shame passed. He had no doubt as to the 
reason of the summons, and he tingled with pride from head to foot. 
It was his little brochure upon the history of the village—written 
with what timidity and printed at what cost to his meagre purse— 
which had brought him recognition from the lady of the villa upon 
the spur of the hill. He began to build up his life like a fairy 
palace from the foundation of this brief message. 

Let it be said at once that there was nothing of the lackey under 
the schoolmaster’s shabby coat. The visit which he was bidden to 
pay was to him not so much a step upwards as outwards. Living 
always in this remote high village, where the rock cropped out be- 
tween the houses and the streets climbed through tunnels of rock, 
he was always tormented with visions of great cities and thorough- 
fares ablaze; he longed for the jostle of men; he craved for other 
companionship than he could get in the village wine-shop on the 
first floor, as a fainting man craves for air. 

M. Giraud kept his engagement punctually. The clock chimed 
upon the mantelpiece a few seconds after he was standing in the 
drawing-room of the Villa Pontignard, and before the clock had 
stopped chiming Mrs. Mardale came in to him. She was a tall 
woman, who, in spite of her years, still retained the elegance of 
her youth, but her face was hard and a trifle querulous, and M. 
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Giraud was utterly intimidated. On the other hand, she had good 
manners, and the friendly simplicity with which she greeted him 
began to set him at his ease. 

“My daughter, monsieur, has an English governess,” she ex- 
plained; “but it seems a pity that she should spend her winters 
here, and lose the chance of becoming really proficient in French. 
The curé recommended me to apply to you, and | sent for you to 
see whether we could arrange that you should read history with 
her in French during your spare hours.” 

M. Giraud felt his head turning. Here was his opportunity so 
long dreamed of come at last. It might be the beginning of a 
career—-it was, at all events, that first difficult step outwards. He 
was to be the teacher in appearance; at the bottom of his heart 
he knew that he was to be the pupil. He accepted the offer with 
enthusiasm, and the arrangements were made. Three afternoons a 
week he was to spend an hour at the Villa Pontignard. 

“Well, I hope the plan will succeed,” said Mrs. Mardale, but 
she spoke in a voice which showed that she had no great hopes of 
success. And as M. Giraud replied that he would, at all events, 
do his best, she rejoined plaintively: “It is not of you, monsieur, 
that I have any doubts. But you do not know my daughter. She 
will learn nothing which she does not want to learn; she will not 
endure any governess who is not entirely her slave, and she is 
fifteen and really must learn something.” 

Pamela Mardale, indeed, was at this time the despair of her 
mother. Mrs. Mardale had mapped out for her daughter an ideal 
career. She was to be a model of decorum in the early Victorian 
style, at once an ornament for a drawing-room and an excellent 
housekeeper, and she was subsequently to make a brilliant marriage. 
The weak point of the scheme was that it left Pamela out of the 
reckoning. There was her passion for horses for one thing, and 
her distinct refusal, besides, to sit quietly in any drawing-room. 
When she was a child horses had been persons to Pamela rather 
than animals, and, as her conduct showed, persons preferable by 
far to human beings. Visitors to the house under Croft Hill were 
at times promised a sight of Pamela, and, indeed, they sometimes 
did see a girl. in a white frock, with long black legs and her hair 
tumbled all over her forehead, neighing and prancing at them from 
behind the gate of the stable-yard. But they did not see her at 
closer quarters than that, and it was certain that if by any chance 
her lessons were properly learned, they had been learned upon 
the corn-bin in the stables. Portraits of Pamela at the age of nine 
remain, and they show a girl who was very pretty, but who 
might quite well have been a boy, with a mass of unruly dark 
hair, a pair of active dark eyes, and a good-humored face alertly 
watching for any mischief which might come its way. 

Something of the troubles which M. Giraud was likely to find 
ahead of him Mrs. Mardale disclosed that morning, and the school- 
master returned to his house filled with apprehensions. The ap- 
prehensions, however, were not justified. The little schoolmaster 
was so shy, so timid, that Pamela was disarmed. She could be 
gentle when she chose, and she chose now. She saw, too, M. 
Giraud’s anxiety to justify her mother’s choice of him, and she 
chose with a sense of extreme virtue to be a credit to his teach- 
ing. They became friends, and thus one afternoon when they had 
taken their books out into the garden of the villa, M. Giraud con- 
fided to her the history of the brochure which had made them ac- 
quainted. 

“It was not love for Roquebrune which led me to write it,” he 
said. “It was, on the contrary, my discontent. I was tortured 
with longings; I was not content with the children’s lessons for 
my working hours and the wine-shop for my leisure. I took long 
walks over Cap Martin to Mentone, along the Corniche road to 
La Turbie, and up Mont Agel. But still | had my longings as my 
constant companions, and since everywhere I saw traces of an- 
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tiquity, I wrote this little history as a relief. It kept my thoughts 
away from the great world.” 

“The great world,” said Pamela, in a low voice of eagerness. “ I 
wonder what it’s like.” 

That afternoon marked a distinct step in their friendship, and 
thereafter in the intervals of their reading they talked contin- 
ually upon this one point they had in common—their curiosity 
as to the life of the world beyond their village. But it happened 
that Pamela did the greater part of the talking, and one after- 
noon that fact occurred to her. 

“You always listen now, monsieur,’ 
grown so silent a” 

“You know more than I do, mademoiselle.” 

“7?” she exclaimed, in surprise. “I only know about horses.” 
Then she laughed. 
“Really, we both 
know nothing. We 
can only guess and 
guess. 

The whistle of a 
train, the train from 
Paris, mounted 
through the still air 
to their ears. 

“Well,” said Pa- 
mela, with a shrug 
of impatience, ‘ we 
shall both know the 
truth some time.” 

“You will, made- 
moiselle,” said the 
schoolmaster, sudden- 
ly falling out of his 
dream. 

Pamela looked 
quickly at him. The 
idea that he would be 
left behind, that he 
would stay here all 
his life listening to 
the singsong drone of 
the children in the 
schoolroom, teaching 
over and over again 
with an infinite weari- 
ness the same ele- 
mentary lessons, until 
he became shabby and 
worn as the lesson- 
books he handled, had 
never struek her till 
this moment. The 
trouble which clouded 
his face, sympathy re- 
flected by sympathy 
upon hers 

“But you won’t 
stay here,” she said, 
gently. “Oh no! Let 
me think!” and she 
thought with a child’s 
oblivion of obstacles 
and a_child’s_ confi- 
dence. She imparted 
the wise result of her 
reflections to M. 
Giraud the next after- 
noon. 

* Listen,” said she. 
‘LT have thought it 
all out.” 

The schoolmaster 
composed himself into 
the attentive attitude 
of a pupil. 

‘You are to be- 
come a Deputy.” | 

That was the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Pamela saw no diffi- 
culties, He would 
need a dress - suit, of 
course, for official oc- 
casions, Which she un- 
lerstood were numer- 
us. A horse, too, would be of use, but that didn’t matter so 
much, The horse was regretfully given up. It might come later. 
ile must get elected first, never mind how. In a word, he was as 
ood as a Deputy already. And from a Deputy to the President 

f the French Republic, the step, after all, was not so very long. 

rhe schoolmaster listened, seeing the world through her eyes. 
‘hus three winters passed, and Pamela learned a very little his- 

Ge 

‘owards the end of the third winter, the history books were 
put away. Pamela was now eighteen, and looking eagerly for- 

ird to her first season in London. And no doubt frocks and hats 
eccupied more of her thoughts than did the fortunes of the school- 

ister. Some remorse for her forgetfulness seized her the day 
‘fore she went away. It was a morning of spring, and the school- 
iuaster saw her coming down the dark narrow streets towards him. 


, 


she said. ‘Why have you 
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Her eyes went straight to his 


She was tall beyond the average, but without ungainliness, long 
of limb and lightly built, and she walked with the very step of 
youth. Her dark hair swept in two heavy waves above her. fore- 
head, and was coiled down behind on the back of her neck. Her 
throat rose straight and slim from. the firm shoulders, and her 
eyes glowed with anticipation. ‘Though her hair was dark, she 
was not sallow. Her: face was no less fresh and clear than were 
her ‘eyes, and a soft color like the bloom of a fruit brightened 
her cheeks. In that old brown street she shone like a brilliant 
flower, and Giraud, as he watched her, felt all at once that he 
could have no place in her life, and in his humility he turned aside. 
But she ran after him and caught him up. 

“T am going to-morrow,” she said, and she tried to keep the 
look of happiness out of her eyes, the thrill out of her voice. 
And she failed. 

“It is good -by, 
then,” said he. 

“ For a little while. 
I shall come back to 
Roquebrune in De- 
cember.” 

The — schoolmaster 
smiled. 

“T shall look for- 
ward from to-day un- 
til that month comes. 
You will have much 
to tell me.” 

“Yes, sha’n’t I?” 
she cried, and then, 
lest her eagerness 
should hurt her 
friend, she added, 
“* But I shall not for- 
get our quiet after- 
noons on the garden 
terrace.” 

The next morning 
she went away, and 
the schoolmaster lost 
his one glimpse of the 
outer world. He hun- 
gered for news and 
no news came, and 
when in the month of 
December he noticed 
that the shutters were 
opened in the Villa 
Pontignard and that 
there was a stir of 
servants about the 
house, he felt that the 
shutters were being 
opened after a long 
dark time from his 
one window on _ the 
outside world. He 
frequented the little 
station from that mo- 
ment. Mrs. Mardale 
came first, and a fort- 
night afterwards Pa- 
mela descended from 
a carriage with her 
maid. 

Giraud watched her 
with a thrill of long- 
ing. 1t was not mere- 
ly his friend who had 
returned, but his in- 
structor, with new 
and wonderful knowl- 
edge added to the old. 

Then came his first 
chilling moment of 
disillusion. It was 
quite evident that she 
saw him as she was 
stepping on to the 
platform. Her eyes 
went straight to his— 
and yet she turned 
away without the 
slightest sign of rec- 
ognition and _ busied 
herself about her luggage. The world had spoiled her. That was 
his first thought, but he came to a truer understanding afterwards. 
And, indeed, that thought had barely become definite in his mind 
ewhen she turned again, and, holding out her hand, came to him 
with a smile. 

“You are well?” she said. 

“ Yes,” said he. 

And they walked up the long flight of steps to Roquebrune, talk- 
ing banalities. She gave him none of the news for which he 
longed, and they spoke not at all of the career which together 
they had mapped out for him. All their long talks upon the 
terrace, their plans and their speculations, seemed in an instant 
to Giraud to have become part of a pleasant, very foolish, and very 
distant past. He was aware of the vast gulf between them. With 
a girl’s inimitable quickness to adapt herself to new surroundings 
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she had acquired in the few months of her absence the ease, the 
polish, and the armor of a woman of the world. He was still 
the village schoolmaster, the peasant tortured with vain aspira- 
tions, feeding upon vain dreams; and in this moment he saw 
himself very clearly. Her silence upon their plan helped him 
to see himself thus. Had she still believed in that imagined 
career, surely she would have spoken of it. Im a word, he was 
still looking at the world through her eyes. 

* You must come up to the villa,” she said. “I shall look for- 
ward to your coming.” 

They were in the little square by the schoolhouse, and he 
took the words for his dismissal. She went up the hill alone and 
slowly, like one that is tired. 

Giraud leaned that evening over the parapet in the little square 
of Roquebrune. He was thinking of the girl up there in the 
villa who had been struck by some blind blow of Destiny, who had 
grown a woman before her time. It was a pity, it was a loss in 
the general sum of things which make for joy. 

He had, of course, only his suspicions to go upon. But they 
were soon strengthened. For Pamela fell into ill health, and the 
period of ill health lasted for two years. After those two years had 
passed she disappeared for a while altogether out of Giraud’s 
sight. She came no more to the Villa Pontignard, but spent 
her winter with her father and her horses at her home in Leicester- 
shire. Her mother came alone to Roquebrune. 


CHAPTER II 
PAMELA LOOKS ON 


T was not until Pamela had reached the age of twenty that 
Alan Warrisden made her acquaintance at Lady Millingham’s 
house in Berkeley Square. He took her down to dinner, and, to 

tell the truth, paid no particular attention either to her looks or 
to her conversation. His neighbor upon the other side happened to 
be a friend whom he had not seen for some while, and for a good 
part of the dinner he talked to her. A few days afterwards, how- 
ever, he called upon Lady Millingham, and she asked at once, 
quite eagerly, 

“ Well, what did you think of Pamela Mardale?” 

Warrisden was rather at a loss. He was evidently expected to 
answer with enthusiasm, and he had not any very definite recol- 
lections on which enthusiasm could be based. He did his best, 
however, but he was unconvincing. Lady Millingham shrugged 
her shoulders and frowned. She had been married precisely a year, 
and was engaged in plans for marrying off all her friends with the 
greatest possible despatch. 

*T shall send you in with somebody quite old the next time you 
dine here,” she said, severely, and she discoursed at some length 
upon Pamela’s charms. “ She loves horses, and yet she’s not a bit 
horsy,” she said in conclusion, “and there’s really nothing better 
than that. And just heaps of men have wanted to marry her.” 
She leaned back against her sofa and contemplated Warrisden with 
silent scorn. She had set her heart upon this marriage more than 
upon any other. Of all the possible marriages in London, there was 
not one, to her mind, so suitable as this. Pamela Mardale came 
of one of the oldest families of commoners in Leicestershire. The 
family was not well-off, the estate had shrunk year by year and 
what was left was mortgaged, owing in some degree to that villa 
at Roquebrune upon which Mrs. Mardale insisted. Warrisden, on 
the other hand, was more than well-off; his family was known, 
and at the age of twenty-eight he was still dividing his life be- 
tween the season in London and shooting expeditions about the 
world. And he had the look of a man who might do something 
more. 

That visit had its results. Warrisden met Pamela Mardale again 
and realized that Lady Millingham’s indignation had been justified. 
At the end of that season he proposed and was gently refused. 
But if he was slow to move, he was also firm to persevere. He 
hunted with the Quorn that winter, and during the following 
season he was persistently but unobtrusively at her elbow; so 
that Pamela came, at all events, to count upon him as a most 
reliable friend. Having duly achieved that place in her thoughts, 
he disappeared for ten months, and returned to town one afternoon 
in the last week of June. There were letters waiting for him in 
his rooms, and amongst them a card from Lady Millingham in- 
viting him to a dance upon that night. At eleven o’clock his coupé 
turned out of Piccadilly and entered Berkeley Square. At the 
bottom of the square the lighted windows of the house blazed out 
upon the night, the balconies were banked with flowers, and_be- 
hind the flowers, silhouetted against the light, were visible the 
thronged faces of men and women. Warrisden leaned forward, 
scrutinizing the shapes of the heads, the contours of the faces. 
His sight, sharpened by long practice over wide horizons, was of 
the keenest; he could see, even at that distance, the flash of jewels 
on neck and shoulder. But the face he looked for was not there. 
Lady Millingham, however, set his mind at ease. 

“You are back, then?” she cried. 

“This afternoon.” 

* You will find friends here. 

Warrisden passed on inio the reception-rooms. It seemed to 
him, indeed, that all the friends he had ever made were gathered to 
this one house on this particular evening. He was a tall man, 
and his height made him noticeable upon most occasions. He 
was the more noticeable now by reason of his sunburn 
and-a certain look of exhilaration upon his face. The season 
was drawing to its end, and brown faces were not so usual but that 
the eyes turned to them. He spoke, however, the fewest possible 
words to the men who greeted him, and he did not meet the eyes 
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of any woman, Yet he saw the women, and was in definite quest 
of one of them. That might have been noticed by a careful ob- 
server, for whenever he saw a man older than the rest talking to a 
girl he quickened his pace that he might the sooner see that girl’s 
face. He barely looked into the ballroom at all, but kept to the 
corridors, and at last, in a doorway, came face to face with 
Pamela Mardale. He saw her face light up and the hand held 
out to him was even eagerly extended. 

“ Have you a dance to spare?” 

Pamela looked quickly round upon her neighbors. 

“Yes, this one,” she answered. She bowed to her companion, a 
man, as Warrisden expected, much older than herself, and led the 
way at once towards the balcony. Warrisden saw a youth emerge 
from the throng and come towards them. Pamela was tall and 
she used her height at this moment. She looked him in the face 
with so serene an indifference that the youth drew back discon- 
certed. Pamela was deliberately cutting her partners. 

Another man might have built upon the act, but Warrisden was 
shrewd, and shrewdness had tanght him long since to go warily 
in thought where Pamela Mardale was concerned. She might 
merely be angry. He walked by her side and said nothing. Even 
when they were seated on the balcony, he left it for her to speak 
first. She was sitting upon the outside against the railing, so that 
the light from the windows streamed full upon her face. He 
watched it, looking for the change which he desired. But it had 
still the one fault he found with it. It was still too sedate, too 
womanly for her years. 

“T heard of you,” she said. ‘“ You were shooting woodeock in 
Dalmatia.” 

“ That was at Christmas.” 

“Yes. You were hurt there.” 

* Not seriously,” he replied. ‘ A sheep-dog attacked me. They 
are savage brutes, ard indeed they have to be, there are so many 
wolves. The worst or ‘t is, if you are attacked, you mustn’t kill 
the dog, or there’s trout ..” ' 

“JT heard of you again. You were at Quetta getting together a 
caravan.” 

“That was in February. I crossed by the new trade route from 
Quetta to Siestan.” 

She had spoken in an indefinite tone, which left him with no 
clue to her thoughts. Now, however, she turned her eyes upon 
him. and said in a lower voice, which was very gentle, “ Don’t you 
think you might have told ine that you were going away for a year?” 

Warrisden had gone away deliberately, and as deliberately he 
had abstained from telling her of his intention. He had no an- 
swer to make to her question and he did not attempt to invent 
one. He sat still and looked at her. She followed the question 
with another. , 

* Don’t you think it would have been kinder if you had written 
to me once or twice, instead of letting me hear about you from 
any chance acquaintance?” 

Again he made no answer. For he had deliberately abstained 
from writing. The gentleness with which she spoke was_ the 
most hopeful sign for him which she had made that evening. He 
had expected a harsher accusation. For Pamela made her claims 
upon her friends. They must put her first or there was likely to 
be a deal of trouble. 

“ Well,” she said, with a shrug of her shoulders, “TI hope you 
enjoyed it.” 

“Yes. I wish I could have thought you would have enjoyed it 
too. But you wouldn’t have.” 

“No,” she answered, listlessly. 

Warrisden was silent. He had expected the answer, but he 
was none the less disappointed to receive it. To him there was no 
century in the history of the world comparable to that in which 
he lived. It had its faults, of course. It was ugly and a trifle 
feverish, but to men of his stamp, the men with means and energy, 
a new world with countless opportunities had been opened up. 
Asia and Africa were theirs, and the farthest islands of the sea. 
Pamela, however, turned her back on it. The new trade route to 
Siestan had no message for her. She looked with envy upon an 
earlier century. 

“ Of course,” he resumed, “ it’s pleasant to come back, if oniy as 
a preparation for going away again.” 

And then Pamela turned on him with her eyes wide open and a 
look of actual trouble upon her face. 

“No,” she said with emphasis. She leaned forward and lowered 
her voice. “You have no right to work upon people and make 
them your friends, if vou mean, when you have made them your 
friends, to go away without a word for ever so long. I have missed 
you very much.” 

“T wanted you to miss me,” he replied. 

“Yes, I thought so. But it wasn’t fair,” she said, gently. 
“ You see, I have been quite fair with you. If you had gone away 
at once, if you had left me alone, when I said ‘no’ to you two 
years ago, then I should have no right to complain. I should have 
no right to call you back. But it’s different now and you willed 
that it should be different. You stayed by me. Whenever I turned. 
there were you at my side. You taught me to count on you, as |! 
count on no one else. Yes, that’s true. Well, then, you have lost 
the right to turn your back now, just when it pleases you.” 

“Tt wasn’t because it pleased me.” 

“No. I admit that,” she agreed. “It was to make an exper! 
ment cn me, but the experiment was made at my expense. For 
after all, you enjoyed yourself,” she added, with a laugh. 

Warrisden joined in the laugh. 

“Tt’s quite true,” he said. “I did.” Then his voice dropped t: 
the same serious tone in which she had spoken. “ Why not sa} 
the experiment succeeded? Couldn’t you say that?” 

Pamela shook her head. 
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“No. I can give you no more now than I gave you a year ago, 
two years ago, and that is not enough. Oh, I know,” she con- 
tinued hurriedly as she saw that he was about to interrupt. “ Lots 
of women are content to begin with friendship. How they can 
puzzles me. But I know they do begin with nothing more than that 
and very often it works out very well. The friendship becomes 
more than friendship. But I can’t begin that way. I would if I 
could. But I can’t.” 

She leaned back in her chair and sat for a while with her hands 
upon her knees in an attitude extraordinarily still. The jingle of 
harness in the Square rose to Warrisden’s ears, the clamor of the 
town came muffled from the noisy streets. He looked upwards to 
the tender blue of a summer sky where the stars shone like silver; 
and he leaned back disheartened. He had returned to London and 
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* Do you see that light?” he asked, “in the window on the 
second floor?” 

CRS 

He took out his watch and noticed the time. It was just a 
quarter to twelve. He laughed softly to himself and said: 

“Wait a moment!” 

He watched the house for a few minutes without saying a word. 
Pamela with a smile at his eagerness watched too. In a little 
while they saw the door open and a man and a woman both in 
evening dress appear upon the steps. Warrisden laughed again. 

“ Wait,” he said, as if he expected Pamela to interrupt. “ You'll 
see they won’t whistle up a cab. They’ll walk beyond the house 
and take one quietly. Very likely they'll look up at the lighted 
room-window on the second floor as though they were schoolboys 
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“That house has always puzzled me,” he said 


nothing was changed. There was the same busy life vociferous in 
its streets, and this girl still sat in the midst of it with the same 
lassitude and quiescence. She seemed to be waiting, not at all for 
something new to happen, but for the things which were happen- 
ing to cease, waiting with the indifference of the very old. And she 
Was quite young. 

“So nothing has changed for you during these months,” he said, 
decply disappointed. 

She turned her face quietly to him and smiled. “ No,’ she an- 
swered, “ there has been no new road for me from Quetta to Siestan. 
I still look on.” 

“And you still prefer old men to young ones?” he cried in a 
real exasperation. 

* They talk more of things, and less of persons,’ 

That was not right either. She ought to be interested in per- 
sous. Warrisden rose abruptly from his chair. He was com- 
pletely baffled. Pamela was like the sleeping Princess in the fairy 
tale, she lay girt about with an impassable thicket of thorns. She 
Was in a worse case indeed, for the Princess in the story might 
have slept on till the end of time, a thing of beauty. But was that 
possible for Pamela, he asked himself? Let her go on in her in- 
difference, and she might dwindle and grow narrow, her soul 
Would be starved and ali the good of her be lost. Somehow a way 
must be forced through the thicket, somehow she must be waken- 
ed. But he seemed no nearer to finding that way than he had been 
twe years ago and she was no nearer to her wakening. 

No, there has been no change,” he said, and as he spoke his 
eye was caught by a bright light which suddenly flamed up in 
the window of a dark house upon his right. The house had per- 
plexed him mere than once. It took so little part in the life of 
the Square, it so consistently effaced itself from the gayeties of 
the people who lived about. ts balconies were never banked with 


’ 


she explained. 


flov. “rs, no visitors mounted its steps; and even in the daytime it 
“a \ look of mystery. It may have been that some dim analogy 
et 


een that house and the question which so baffled him, arrest- 
ed \Varrisden’s attention. It may have been merely that he was 
by nature curious and observant. But he leaned forward upon 
the baleony-rail. 


who had escaped from their dormitories and were afraid of being 
caught by the master. There, do you see?” 

For as he spoke the man and the woman stopped and looked up. 
Had they heard Warrisden’s voice and obeyed his directions they 
could not have more completely fulfilled his prediction. They had 
the very air of truants. Apparently they were reassured. They 
walked along the pavement until they were well past the house. 
Then they signalled to a passing hansom. The cab-driver did not 


see them, yet they did.not call out, nor did the man whistle. They 
waited until another approached and they beckoned to that. War- 
risden watched the whole scene with the keenest interest. As the 


two people got into the cab he laughed again and turned back to 
Pamela. 

“Well?” she said, with a little laugh of amusement, and the 
quiet monosyllable falling as it were with a cold splash upon his 
enjoyment of the little scene suddenly brought him back to the 
question which was always latent in his mind. How was Pamela 
to be awakened ? 

“That house has always puzzled me,” he said. “TI used to have 
rooms overlooking this Square, high up, over there,” and he pointed 
to the eastern side of the Square towards Berkeley Street, “ and 
what we have seen to-night used to take place every night, and at 
the same hour. The light went up in the room on the second floor, 
and the truants crept out. Guess where they go to! The Savoy. 
They go and sit there among the lights and the music for half an 
hour, then they come back to the dark house. They live in the 
most curious isolation with the most curious regularity. There 
are three of them altogether, an old man—it is his light I sup- 
pose which went up on the second floor—and those two. I know 
who they are. The old man is Sir John Stretton.” 

“Oh!” said Pamela, with interest. 

“ And the two people we saw are his son and his son’s wife. 
I have never met them. In fact no one meets them. I don’t know 
any one who ever knows them.” 

“Yes you do,” said Pamela, “I know them.” And in her 
knowledge, although Warrisden did not know it, lay the answer 
to the problem which so perplexed him. 

To be Continued, 


































Miss Virginia Earl as “Sergeant Kitty” Mr. Forbes Robertson as “Hamlet” 


the réle of “ Sergeant Kitty,’ in Mr. Robertson will appear in his most successful part, “ Hamle 


Miss Virginia Earl is shown in 
kespeare’s play to be given at the Knicker- 


the comic opera of ihat name by Me: Sloane and Burnside. The in the production of Shak 
story of the play concerns the cfforts of a young soldier to escape bocker Theatre, New 
the consequences of a warriage displeasing to his rich uncle, by palm- been appearing on tour in 
ing his wife off as the bride of a brother officer with whom “ Kitty” matization of WNKipling’s novel, “The Light that 
i The ensuing tangle furnishes the comedy of the piece ran at the Knickerbocker Theatre during the early 


York, on March 7%. Mr. Robertson has recently 
this country in George Fleming’s dra- 
Failed,’ which 
is in lore. winter 


“The Yankee Consul” 


“The Yankee Consul,’ the new comic opera by Henry M. Blossom, Jr., and Alfred C. Robyn, was produced this week at the Broadway 
Theatre. The seene is laid in San Domingo. “Dona Teresa Ribera.’ a wealthy widow, has a daughter and a niece, ? Bonita “ 
and “ Papinta.’” The gorcrnor is in love with “ Bonita”; “ Leopoldo,” captain of the troops and a friend of the insurgents, is in_ love 
with © Papinta’| The governor has arranged to give an elaborate ball, but as he has no funds in the treasury, is at a loss to know 
what to do. ‘ Leopoldo” is planning to surrender the town to the insurgents. The goveraor begs “ Bonita” to marry him, for he 
knows that, with her money, he can pay off the troops and prevent tie revolution. “ Leopoldo” attempts to have the governor arrested, 
but * Bonita” appeals to * Lieutenant-Commander Morrell,” in charge of the Wnited States Murines, and begs the naval officer to prevent 
the governor's arrest, as, if the arrest is made, there will be no ball. The climax of Act I. the American marines in a clash with 
the insurgents, In the second act the governor patches up a truce with “ Leopoldo,’ and “lers the lieutenant -commander arrested. 
The licutenant is led away to a dungeon. “ Papinta” agrees to elope with “ Leopoldo.’ but is caught in the act_by “ Abijah Booze,” 
“the Yankee Consul,” acho has learned of the arrest of * Morrell.’ He makes “ Papinta” promise to have “ Leopoldo ” release the Amer- 
ican officer. Meanwhile the Vice-President succeeds in overthrowing the republic. In the end, the complications are pleasantly solved 
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MME. AINO ACKTE AS “ELISABETH” 


Madame Ackté, the new soprano engaged by Mr. Conried for the Metropolitan Opera Company, made her New York début 
last week as “ Marguerite” in “ Faust.” She was born at Helsingfors, in Finland, and received her early training at the 
Paris Conservatoire, where she won several prizes. Later she sang at the Opéra, making her début as “ Marguerite.” Ma- 
dame Ackté has sung also “Juliette” in “Roméo et Juliette, “Elsa” in “ Lohengrin.” “ Elisabeth” in “ Tannhiiuser,” 
“Eva” in “ Die Meistersinger,” and “ Nedda” in “I Pagliacci.” She has been decorated by King Oscar of Sweden, and while 
in Paris received the honorary nominations of Officier de VAcadémie and Officier de UInstruction Publique 
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WHY NOT A UNION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES? 


Fort Scott, KANSAS, January 19, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weelly: 

Sir,—When I read such articles as that in the WEEKLY of recent 
date on “ Moral Indifferentism ” and such sermons as that delivered 
a few weeks ago on “ Religion and the Common Schools,” by the 
Rev. Dr. McLeod, of the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, New York, I wonder, as I have often done before, and as 
many others have, why some effort is not made to unite all the 
many Christian denominations and ‘do away with this thing of dis- 
putes between what are now known as different branches of the 
same church. Of course, some will say that such a thing is im- 
possible. Maybe it is, but, in my opinion, there is no plausible 
reason for it being so. Simply because one denomination inter- 
prets a certain passage of Scripture to mean one thing and another 
interprets it as meaning something slightly different is no rea- 
son why the two should be as strangers to each other. If both be- 
lieve in the truths of the Old Bible and adhere to the religion of 
Jesus Christ, there is no reason why they should not unite in one 
grand body. Among all the members of all the Christian denomi- 
nations now in existence, I will venture to assert, no two persons 
will be found who will exactly agree on all the interpretations of 
scriptural passages the one or the other may make. They will 
differ, at least slightly, on many things. Therefore, should each 
man start a church organization of his own? Should he deny 
church fellowship to the other, and be so egotistic and unfair as 
to have no respect for the other man’s opinions? Certainly not! 

_ Yet, have not the many church denominations of to-day been or- 
ganized because of such practice of opinion? Undoubtedly they 
have! But let us put an end to such feelings and come together. 
Let something in the nature of a convention of all the churches 
be called, representatives from each body be sent, and a compromise 
and a union be effected among all Christ-believing people. Each 
man, though a member of a chureh in which there are a million 
members, can have his own private opinions on the minor matters 
as well as if he were one of a body of ten. 

The effect and the benefit of such a union as I have herein sug- 
gested cannot be overestimated. It would be a far more economical] 
way of spreading the gospel. In many small cities where there are 
now ten churches, each with a seating capacity of a thousand 
and with a regular average attendance of about one hundred each, 
one church a little larger could be made to suffice. In larger cities 
the attendance in proportion to the seating capacity of the churches 
is about the same, and a similar grouping could be made. This 
would save very much in the way of running expenses and for 
building purposes, which would enable the hiring of better min- 
isters in many places and the erection of churches elsewhere, and 
for missionary work. In addition to the benefit in the way of 
economy, greater enthusiasm in the church would prevail, and a 
better example of Christianity would be put forth to unbelievers 
and the heathens in foreign lands. And to thinking people, and 
men especially, to see all who worship Christ kneeling at the same 
altar would appeal much more forcibly than ten sermons from as 
many different pulpits on why they shou/d attend church services. 
It would not seem to them, then, that there are so many different 
roads to heaven. To see ten small armies of men, each flying the 
same banner, on the same field of battle, all after the same enemy 
and without any association with one another, or no concerted plan 
of action, would certainly be disgusting. It would look like the 
rankest of foolishness. Yet, in the action of the different churches, 
the observing man sees a portrayal of the same thing. If it be a 
war “twixt Christ and Satan, why not make it such pure and 
simple, and not a sort of a many cornered skirmish? Then min- 
isters would not have to occupy so much of their time in talking 

indifferentism ” and could talk with better effect on 


on “ moral 
“ religion and the common schools.’ 


I am, sir, CHARLES ALMA BYERS. 


THE PAUPER LABOR OF EUROPE 


February 1, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—It is quite possible to believe that our oratorical politicians 
keep certain exploded fallacies before the public to secure the op- 
portunity to display both eloquence and patriotism. The facts that 
refute the fallacies may be easy to obtain, may even be used on 
other occasions by the same men in bland unconsciousness of their 
meaning, but still every now and then a thoughtful reader is made 
mad by the repeated assertion of that which he knows to be un- 
true. 

I am not a party politician, simply a student of political economy 
in its application to the proper performance of a voter’s duty, 
and as such have taken some trouble to find out the facts that 
relate to the cost of production in this country and in Europe, 
and no annoyance can be greater than to be urged to support one 
set of politicians because forsooth they stand between the Amer- 
ican workman and the competition of worse-paid men across the 
sea. 
The cost of labor in this country is but seventeen per cent. of 
the total cost of production, so I am informed by the Hon. C. 
Wright, and this percentage I believe to be lower than that of any 
country on earth. The wages here are higher, but the machinery, 
methods, are so much better that the European rival is beaten out 
of the field in nearly all the articles that are produced in quantities 
suflicient to provoke competition. Then, if to the cost of labor 
abroad we add the cost of freight, commissions, insurance, it is 
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as certain as any fact can be in this uncertain world, that the 
policy of high protection should be defended upon some other 
ground than the wholly disinterested regard for the workman’s 
interest. Most certainly a duty that is from three to six times 
as much as the whole wage the workman receives cannot be framed 
entirely in his interest. 

It would be a great blessing to this whole continent if we could 
raise a native Carlyle who would kill the cant that seems natural 
to our political and financial leaders, and show us how to bury 
worn-out pretentions of philanthropy ina very deep grave. 

1 am, sir, MAGEE PRATT. 


WHAT IS THE DEMOCRACY TO DO? 


Waco, TEXAS, February 5, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have just read, and with considerable interest, your re- 
marks under the head, “ What Is the Democracy To Do?” It should 
go without saying that the Democracy will address itself to the 
important consideration of restoring the government to its consti- 
tutional functions. The first thing on the programme would be 
a tariff for revenue only. ‘The next thing would be equal laws for 
every foot of territory over which the flag floats. The trust evil 
is generally recognized, but it is very doubtful if it can be cured 
by restrictive legislation. A lowering of the tariff wall would prob- 
ably rid us of the trusts. 

Mr. Roosevelt affords the Democracy the opportunity which it 
should be quick to take advantage of. He seems to have small re- 
gard for constitutional restraints. ‘“ My will is law,” says Em- 
peror William, and President Theodore seems to be of the same 
pattern. In an article in the Youth’s Companion, written while he 
was Vice-President, Mr. Roosevelt spoke of the President of the 
United States as a ruler. That assumption characterizes his every 
performance. How very different was the conception of Horatio 
Seymour, as outlined in an article in the North American Review. 
The radicalism of Roosevelt is in striking contrast to the con- 
servatism of Cleveland, and this can be pressed home on the Amer- 
ican people with telling effect by a sane Democracy. 

I am, sir, GEORGE C. ROBINSON. 


SOAP 
St. Louis, February 6, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Smr,—Of course you can say, with Byron, 

What is writ, is writ, 

Wish it would be worthier.” 
Or.... To the contrary, you might be willing to listen to reason and 
to repair the wrong you did. I refer to the item in yours of Feb- 
ruary 6 on Soap. 

It is bad enough when one hears the argument, “I read it in 
the papers.” Your paper, taking a somewhat exalted position 
[mind your coat of arms], gives a peculiar stamp of reliability 
and veracity to the contents of your columns. That is why most of 
us like Harper’s WEEKLY. 

Truth and fiction, and most of the last-named variety, is mixed 
in your “Soap” information. Suapindus is not at all so especially 
noteworthy. Neither are the plants new to science, as the aver- 
age reader might feel inclined to think. There are about 600 
species of the family where the plant quoted belong to, and all 
of them contain more or less of this substance what you erroneous- 
ly call soap. 

You bring about further delusions when you state, A natural 
soap can be obtained from the fruit. 

And to impress your readers that you know what soap is, you 
continue,—alkali is absent. 

Allow me to call your attention to the fact that good soap— 
and you advocated: the soap from Sapindus utilis is in many re- 
spects superior to the “ordinary” commercial product—always 
contains free alkali. 

It would not wash the greasy spots out of your clothing, neither 
would it give you that agreeable sensation of being clean, after 
using it, if it did not. A natural soap does not exist. Soap is 
an artificial product, does not grow on trees. The consummation 
of soap is a guide for civilization. As Liebig and the German 
Emperor after him once said, “ Seife ist die Hauptsache.” Romans 
nor Greeks did know soap. Neither do savages use it at the pres- 
ent day. You are making soap when you shake linseed-oil with 
lime-water (an excellent remedy, by the way, for burns and 
scalds), or when you boil the drippings, the leakings, the washings, 
of wood-ashes with fat. It is better to leave the making of herd 
soap to a soap manufacturer. 

The Sapindus plants do not contain “soap,” but saponin, an 
active principle appearing in white crystalline needles, when iso- 
lated, known to chemists under the collective name of “ a glucoside.” 

It is found in the soapwort (Saponaria officinalis) ; in the soap- 
wood (Quillaia Saponaria) ; is not as harmless a substance as one 
might think from its soapy name; does not clean clothes any more 
than water will do; foams when shaken with water; das its des 
Pudels Kern. Beer, soda-water, and other beverages, to which the 
appearance of “body,” of “richness,” is given, which are wanted 
with foam owe this sometimes to saponin. 

So you see, Mr. Editor, “ Sapindus” contains quite a different 


thing from “ Soap.” I am, sir, 
J. B. NAGELVOORT. 
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To Safeguard Life 


Wuite radium, phototherapy, and other 
agencies are being used experimentally for 
the cure of cancer, its origin and develop- 
_ment are being studied with the hope of 
increasing knowledge of the disease and of 
finding an effective cure. In Great Britain 
much work is being done under the direction 
of the Cancer Research Fund of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, and the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. Dur- 
ing the last year the investigators main- 
tnined by this fund have been endeavoring 
{o ascertain facts in connection with the 
distribution of the disease among various 


animals, and for that purpose have ex- 
amined and experimented with malignant 
tumors in many vertebrates. They have 


found that a large number of animals are 
affected by cancer, and that in them the 
disease is substantially the same as in man, 
involving the same processes and changes. 
These malignant growths occur in animals 
under varying conditions of habitat, food, 
veneral life, ete., and the experiments do not 
vet show that there is difference in sus- 
ceptibility in the case of different animals 
ov of different parts of the body. The object 
of the experimenters was to find some ex- 
ceedingly favorable conditions under which 
the disease developed, so that they could 
turn their attention towards checking it 
and thus get a clue to the best preventive 
methods. The knowledge of the various cir- 
cumstances attending malignant growths 
has been increased, but the workers are no 
nearer a method of cure. 








ApvIcE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. W1INSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaea.-—-[Adv. 





THE INFANT 

takes first to human milk; that failing, the mother turns at 
once to cow’s milk as the best substitute. BorpEeNn’s Eacie 
Branp CONDENSED MILK is a cow’s milk scientifically adapted 
to the human infant. i i 5 





Stood first for forty-five years.—[ Adz 





TELEPHONE Service lightens the cares of house - keeping, 
saves time, and prevents worry. sow rates. New ork 
Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 


Adv. 





As a dinner wine, Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry CHaAM- 
PAGNE is unexcelled. It is pure, delicious and wholesome. 
—| Adv ] 


Goop health is real wealth—Abbott’s Angostura Bitters 
is a veritable fortune to the weak.—[Adv.] 








TAKE Piso’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. It will cure your 


cough, 25c. By all druggists.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TIMELY CALLING 


How the Pastor Saved a Life. 





A man near Fort Gay, W. Va., made an 
entire failure in getting strength from the 
kind of food he ate, and not knowing that 
the trouble was with the food, kept on losing 
health until the doctors gave him up to die. 

It was supposed to be consumption, because 
he was wasting away steadily, and slowly 
dying. His minister called from time to time, 
and one day brought along a package of 
(Grape-Nuts, thinking from what he knew of the 
famous food that perhaps it might help him, 
The sick man took to it at once, and from that 
day began to get well. In writing, he says: 

“] walked to town to-day, 3 miles. Have 
gained over 40 pounds in about 2 months, 
and my neighbors don’t know what to say. I 
frequently am told it was as if I am raised 
from the dead. Everybody here knows of 
my case; you can tell people to write to the 
Postmaster or Rev. L. D. Bryan. -I will make 
a sworn statement that Grape-Nuts saved my 
life.’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

This is another illustration that where all 
other food fails one can be brought back to 
health and strength on Grape-Nuts. “There’s 
a reason.” 


Look in each package for the famous little | 


book, “The Road to Wellville.” 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 
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Arc You Single or Married? 


In either case why not take out an Endow- 
ment Policy, payable when you are advanced 
in life? Time soon passes, and at forty or 
fifty you may need the money. Endow- 
ment Policies issued by this Company 
are especially profitable to policy-holders. 


The 


Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 








Write for Information Dept. T. sl. 
s Cou- 
pon and 


send to 


The Prudential 
Newark, N., J. 













Without committing 
myself to any action, I 
shall be glad to receive, 
free, particulars and rates 
of Endowment Policies. 
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Home Office 
NEWARK, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 











Dr. Lavendar’s| 
People 


By MARGARET DELAND 


Author of “ Old Chester Tales,” etc. i 
CHASE © 


CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 

Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE 
for the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 


An interesting descriptive hooklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 


VAPO-.CRESOLENE C6O., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 


LEADING HOTEL 


Boston, Mass. 





Mrs. Margaret Deland’s recent book of 
stories concerning Dr. Lavendar and the 
other dwellers of Old Chester seems to 
have awakened the interest in these char- 
acters created by the publication of 
“Old Chester Tales.” “It will be a lump 
of pure delight to those who have afore- 
time known and loved Old Chester,” 
says the New York Daily Mews. The 
Chicago 7ribune thinks that “the author 
has done on a small scale what Balzac, 
Zola, and others have done on a larger 
scale.” The illustrations by Lucius 
Hitchcock are in close sympathy with 
the spirit of the text. 


Illustrated. Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 

















BERKELEY HOTEL 
Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay SratTions. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 














: Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic,an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks S 
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A Revolution 


in Electric Railroading 





By Louis Bell, Ph.D. 


ITHIN the past few months steps have been taken 

in the improvement of electric railway methods that 

promise great things for the future of the art. So 

long as the use of the electric motor in traction was 

confined to tramway work over distances of but a few 
miles no especial difficulties were encountered in delivering sutfli- 
cient power to the cars. With the coming of long suburban and 
interurban lines, circumstances were altered, and while the long 
systems have been successfully operated it has been at the cost 
of large investments and great loss of power. The motor almost 
universally used on electric railways has been a direct-current ma- 
chine—i. ¢., one operated by electric current flowing steadily in 
one direction—and worked at very moderate electrical pressure— 
about 500 volts, in electrical parlance. The reason for this mod- 
erate pressure has been mainly the difficulty of building first-class 
motors of the necessary size for greater pressures, much on the 
same principle that it is hard to build a steam-engine which will 
work well with steam at a thousand pounds per square inch. Now 
the low-pressure motor is an admirable machine in itself, but to 
keep it supplied with power at a long distance from the source 
is a troublesome problem. In the first place, the conductors have 
to be big, just as the steam-pipe for a very low-pressure engine 
must be big, and in the second place, if the electrical pressure is 
low a larger current is required to produce the same power, and 
the large current is difficult to draw from che trolley-wire without 
damaging both the wire and the trolley. 

Consequently, of late years, to meet the rapidly increasing cost 
of the conducting system and the loss of power which inevitably 
followed an attempt to economize on conductors and to secure the 
delivery of adequate power at the motors, engineers have made 
flank movements upon the difficulties. The first was by generating 
and transmitting the power as alternating current—i. ¢., current 
periodically reversed in direction, say fifty times a second—at 
high pressure. Then at certain points along the line this cur- 
rent was delivered to a transformer, which, acting somewhat after 
the purpose of a reducing valve, and with great efficiency, deliv- 
ered the power as alternating current of moderate pressure and 
large volume. But in order to use this in the ordinary motors it 
had again to be changed to direct current, this time in a. rotating 
machine almost exactly like an ordinary dynamo and quite as 
costly. After all this was done the current was delivered to the 
ordinary 500-volt trolley-wire, or to a third rail, the ample. sur- 
face of which gave a good chance for taking off current. These 
various transmutations of the current and the apparatus to ac- 
complish them, involve large expense and very considerable loss, 


and while the third rail answers well on elevated roads, the leak- 
age from it is likely to be severe in cross-country work, so that 
the whole system needed improvement very badly. 

If the alternating current could be used directly in the motors, 
and delivered to the trolley-wire at fairly high pressure the case 
would be much bettered, but heretofore alternating motors have 
involved some very undesirable features. Very recently, however, 
the problem has been solved at least in part. The common rail 
way motor is “ series-wound *“—that is, the current traverses the 
windings of the big magnet that forms the bulk of the machine 
and then goes on through the rotating armature that is geared 
to the wheels. 

Such a motor does not reverse its direction of rotation when 
the direction of the current through it as a whole is reversed, but 
only when the relative direction through the magnet and arma- 
ture is changed. So several inventors have recently planned this 
series-wound motor so that it will run smoothly on when the di- 
rection of the current through the whole is reversed even fifty 
times a second. The principle of the motor rests unchanged, and 
the extensive improvements have been in detail, merely to enable 
the alternating current to be used efficiently. Such a motor needs 
no complicated system for receiving its power, which can be gen- 
erated as high-pressure alternating current, and sent, if need be, 
directly into the trolley-wire, or along the line, and reduced in 
pressure for the trolley-wire by transformers mounted on the poles 
along the track. In the former case, as in long railway lines, 
the transformer would be carried on the locomotive, and the cur- 
rent being taken off by the trolley at very high pressure, an or- 
dinary overhead wire would supply very large power without 
trouble. On entering the outskirts of a city the motor could take 
its current directly from the trolley-wire at low pressure, or, as 
it still retains the properties of an ordinary series-wound railway 
motor, can be made to pass upon an ordinary trolley system and 
operate with the customary direct current. The possession of such 
a motor confers upon electric traction a facility and flexibility of 
rare value, especially in solving the problems of ordinary rail- 
roading over long distances. These alternating railway motors. 
differing in some particulars, but having similarly valuable proper- 
ties, have now been developed by at least four makers, and are 
awaiting trial upon a large scale. They are probably yet far from 
perfect, and may require much working over to obviate sparking 
and other minor difficulties, but they give rare promise of useful- 
ness, certainly in some fields where improvements have been badly 
needed, perhaps even in the large general work of replacing the 
steam-locomotive on long railway lines. 


International Aspects of the War 
By Albert Bushnell Hart, LL.D. 


ROM Eastern Asia comes again the 
Terrible grumble and rumble and roar, 
Telling the battle is on once more; 
and from end to end of the three continents of Asia, Europe, 
and America spread interest, sympathy with one or the 
other belligerent, and a note of expectancy unusual even in war. 
For the whole world knows that though the struggle for the mo- 
ment is between Russia and Japan, the underlying stake is the 
future of China, and that is a question which is neither Asiatic 
nor European, but must be settled through world diplomacy and 
by world powers. 

Upon this contest the people of the United States look with an 
absolutely new feeling of personal interest. When on May 1, 1898, 
Admiral Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, and 
thereby practically annihilated the Spanish power in the East 
Indies, the United States became a partner in the future concerns 
of Asia. Only 350 miles separate the northernmost of the Philip- 
pine Islands from the mainland of China. The rise of a new factor 
in Eastern affairs was made clear when in 1900 a detachment of 
American troops marched to Peking side by side with the contin- 
gents of England, France, Germany, Russia, Italy, and Japan; 
and still more after the Boxer rebellion was over, when the con- 
sunmate diplomacy of John Hay pointed out that the “ open-door ” 
policy was the only solution of the Chinese question. 

The participants in that inward march are significant; leaving 
out of account the Belgians (7%) and the Italians, whose interest 
in the matter was very small, and neglecting France for the mo- 
ment, the troops of six nations participated in this campaign, and 
they are the six nations in whose hands lie the future destinies of 
mankind. The United States, Great Britain, Germany, and Rus- 
sia are the four western powers of the world; China and Japan 
are the two eastern powers. France and Austria, in the long run, 
will have no more influence in the political development of Asia 
than Persia and Siam in the destinies of Europe; and unless new 
German or Anglo-Saxon powers spring up in Africa or Australia, 
the number of dominant nations is already made up. Of these six, 
two are engaged in hostilities at this moment, three of the others 
look on with uneasiness, and one of them, China, with dread ap- 
prehension. 

For, though for the moment the object of the two powers at war 
is to destroy each others’ fleets and to take or defend Port Arthur 







or Tai-lien-wan, though they contend for influence in Korea and 
influence in Manchuria, the ultimate object of this war is to in- 
fluence the future of China. Let no man be deceived about the 
Flowery Kingdom. Every thoughtful traveller or resident in China 
recognizes immense elements of strength and of race coherence. It 
is true that news circulates slowly, that the southern provinces 
lose no sleep when the northern provinces are invaded, that the 
government is clumsy, involved, weak, and preposterously wrong- 
headed, but no people on earth have such a homogeneous popula- 
tion, such universal customs, such an unquestioned religious sys- 
tem, such pride of race and ancestry, such determination not to 
be pulled apart. The Chinaman is inert, a poor soldier, has the 
worst-officered army in the world, but the campaign of 1900 showed 
that under good leadership, the Chinaman is a good marcher, an 
obedient soldier, and a reckless fighter. 

The underlying belief that the Chinese, if not China, may be 
made a militant power probably lies at the bottom of the idea 
of dividing China. What seems easier than to lop off Manchuria 
for the Russians, the Yalu for the Japanese, Shantung for the 
Germans, the upper valley of the Yangtse-Kiang for the French, 
and the rich coast provinces for the British’ But dividing China 
is like dividing a pond by putting down nets: you may keep the 
fish from swimming freely about, but, after all, it is one water, 
and the moment a hole is made in the net it is again one shoal of 
fish. One hundred and thirty-two years have passed since first the 
division of Poland, and the Poles are still a people; and if they 
were four hundred millions, instead of four millions, would still 
be a government, in spite of all their neighbors. 

This conviction of the physical impossibility of tearing China 
into fragments immensely strengthens the insistence of the United 
States that China shall not be nominally divided into spheres of 
commercial influence, that in all parts of the empire there shall be 
equal privileges of trade and of intercourse; and here comes in the 
great solicitude of the administration over the present war. 

A glance at the map will show that it is impossible for Japan 
and Russia to collide on land without endangering China: The 
Russians are at present the most expansive people in the world; 
their vast country, though situated on two seas, is remote from 
the great thoroughfares. For centuries they strove to push their 
way westward along the Baltic; for centuries they have sought 
to take Constantinople, and thus reach the Mediterranean. Beaten 
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hack from both points by western Europe, 
hey have at last turned eastward, and in 

century and a half of steady progress 
have forced their way to the Pacific, by 
<eizing the northern part of the Amur Val- 
joy and the coast to Vladivostok, where they 
joped to find a Pacific port. That port is 
not only subject to ice; it is not upon the 
open sea; the road to the Pacific is through 
straits flanked by the Japanese on the one 
side and Korea on the other. Hence the 
desperate efforts of Russia to gain access to 
the Yellow Sea through the Chinese province 
of Manchuria, which reaches from the Amur 
to the Gulf of Pechili; the railroad route to 
\ ladivostok leads through that province, and 
by a comparatively short spur Port Arthur 
iz reached. To the Russian mind, the future 
of Siberia, central Asia, arid Russia itself 
depends upon the holding of that port as 
an addition to the less favorably situated 
Vladivostok. It is very much such a case 
as the annexation by the United States of 
California, after we had obtained a hold on 
the Pacifie coast through the acquisition of 
the State of Oregon. 

The difficulty of this process is that it 
practically involves the military occupation 
of Manchuria. The Siberian Railroad is a 
great natural highway, which, with its 
terminus, cannot be left, according to Rus- 
sian ideas, without protection by troops, and 
our own experience in Panama has shown 
how difficult it is to hold a railroad with- 
out holding the country through which it 
runs. 

3ut Port Arthur is situated very near 
Peking, the capital of China; and the United 
States has taken the bold and irrevocable 
step of closing a commercial treaty with 
China, under which Manchuria is included, 
and of despatching consuls to Mukden and 

- other places occupied or likely to be occu- 
pied by Russian forces. The strain here is 
the same as in the Balkan provinces, nom- 
inally a part of the Turkish Empire, and 
receiving consuls accredited to Turkey, al- 
though that power really has little author- 
ity over them. 

The situation in Japan is one of the mira- 
cles of the world’s history. Fifty years ago 
a feudal monarchy in its customs, its wars, 
and its arts, and very like the Europe of 
six centuries ago, Japan has become a mod- 
ern world power. The just ambition of the 
Japanese is to control Korea, which bounds 
their great interior sea to the westward, and 
which extends north almost to the port of 
Vladivostok. 

An overpeopled and intensely ambitious 

country, Japan must either enlarge or de- 
cline. The published statements of the two 
rival foreign offices show very clearly that 
the Japanese demanded a free hand in Korea, 
a country desperately misgoverned, which 
would clearly profit by Japanese occupation ; 
and that the Russians, though inclined to 
concede a part of Korea, would not consent 
to the fortification of the straits, which are 
their principal outlet from Vladivostok to 
the open sea, and would give no guarantee 
against the eventual annexation of Man- 
‘churia. By a turn, therefore, which was 
not a part of the original contention between 
the two parties, Japan has come to stand 
oe! the integrity of China, including Man- 
churia. 

Japan in the late Chinese war took Port 

Arthur, but was compelled to give it up by 
the western powers. A second time Japan 
is besieging the same port, but if she takes 
it she is pledged not to hold it for her 
own, although if Russia takes Korea or a 
part of it, she is under no such vbliga- 
tion. A Japanese control of Korea does not 
in itself militate against the interest of the 
western powers, for at best it would be only 
a Japanese téte-du-pont on the mainland. 
The object of the Russians is to enlarge ter- 
ritorial claims already thought too large, 
and they are fighting as they fought against 
Charles XII. of Sweden and against the 
allies in the Crimean war, for an outlet to 
the sea. 
_ While this struggle is going on almost 
m sight of Peking, the Chinese Empire lies 
distressed but inert; and John Hay, whose 
claim to be the greatest American diplomat 
could be disputed by none save John Quincy 
Adams, directs his efforts towards preserving 
peice in China, which is necessary if there 
1s to be peace in Europe and if there is to 
be serenity in the United States. 





ing rapidly is our 12 h, p. Light Gasolene Tonneau with two op- 
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The Heart of Hyacinth 


By ONOTO WATANNA 


Author of “A Japanese Nightingale,” etc. 
exquisite love story of Japan, told with 
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The Procession ‘in the Grounds of the Smithsonian Institution 


stitution, awaiting the Arrival of the “ Dolphin ” 





Professor Bell and Secretary Langley, of the Smithsonian In- 






















































The Military Escort at the Arrival of the * Dolphin” 


HONORING THE FOUNDER OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The body of James Nmithson, the founder of the Smithsonian Institution, which was brought to America from Genoa on 
the steamer “ Prinzessin Irene.” arrived in New York on January 20, and was sent to Washington for reinterment. Smith- 
son, who was a son of the first Duke of Northumberland, lived all his life in Europe. When he died in 1829 he left a fund 
for the establishment of an institution “for the inerease and diffusion of knowledge among men.” When the cemetery at 
Genoa fell into neglect, Professor Alexander Graham Bell suggested that Smithson’s remains should be brought to this coun- 
fry, and suitably entombed as an honor to the founder of the institution which bears his name 
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William Collins Whitney 


Born on New England’s soil of Pilgrim stock, 

In strength of body and of mind excelling, 

Chosen its chief adviser of the law 

iy this the greatest city of the land, 

Ere well his comrades had the race of life 
begun, ; 

He left a record unsurpassed before or since. 


Master of statecraft, unerring judge of men, 

Leader at once and friend of rank and file; 

To find resource was none more apt, 

None to command with greater tact; 

Not for himself, but for his country’s cause, 
ne held 

His party’s standard, guiding its followers 
to victory. 


In public office near the nation’s helm, 

He planned that nation’s future triumph on 
the seas: 

His foresight laid the keel of navy new, 

Which overcame opposing fleets, 

Nor lost a single ship, a feat of arms 

Unrivalled in the annals of our naval wars. 


When problems of affairs and enterprise, 
Whether by local limits circumscribed, 

Or globe-encircling in their scope, 

Engrossed the thoughts of his maturer years, 
Who in vision was so clear, 

Who in judgment so sure as he? 


Patron of art, of music, and of letters, 

Imparter of classic dignity to sport, 

Lover of nature, to all life akin, 

Qn sea and shore, by mountain, hill, and 
dale, 

Where’er he went, with quick companion- 
ship, : 

The warm sun of his presence gladdened 
all. 


Erect as fir-tree and of noble mien, 

Face of Greek mould, serene in dignity, 
Generous, magnanimous, and just, 
Thoughtful for all, of station high or low, 
Lion in action, fearless, frank, 

In friendship true as steel and pure as gold. 


Duty to country and his fellows done, 

Gone now beyond that mystic bourne 

Which trouble, care, and sorrow may not 

pass, 

He leaves his memory, a proud heritage, 

His name a symbol of what man can be, 

In greatness, wisdom, and in charity. 
Ws. BP: 





Oysters. and Disease 


As a result of recent agitation over the 
communicability of disease by shell-fish ta- 
ken from waters polluted by sewage, there 
have been numerous investigations of the 
subject by biologists in Europe and_ the 
United States. The last report of the Brit- 
ish Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal 
considers in detail the progress made in re- 
cent investigations, and states that there is 
no doubt that many cases of typhoid fever, 
as well as other diseases, are Caused by eat- 
ing shell-fish obtained from waters contam- 
inated by sewage. So serious was the evil, 
in the opinion of the commission, that the 
only satisfactory method of coping with it 
was to confer on some competent authority 
absolute jurisdiction over tidal waters from 
which were-taken shell-fish for human food, 
in order that no supplies whatsoever should 
be derived from polluted waters. The com- 
mission also realized that some definite 
standard of purity must be established, as 
they were able to find the Bacillus coli, which 
1s considered to indicate the presence of hu- 
man pollution, in nearly all of one thou- 
sand oysters which were examined bacterio- 
logically. As many of these specimens came 
from waters known to be very pure, it pre- 
sented a difficulty which will require further 
research to remove. It has, however, been 
demonstrated that shell-fish should not be 
grown, stored, or fattened in water to which 
any possible pollution may come. The same 
question was also studied at the Woods 
Hol! Laboratory of the United States Fish 
Commission last summer, but the results, 
Which are believed to be most interesting, 
have not as yet been published. 
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Experiences of a Huntsman 
By Reginald Gourlay 


No “lover of the wind and open sky ” can 
resist the subtile, fascinating charm which is 
to be found in that manly and delightful pur- 
suit called “ marsh shooting.” 

The clear, pure air, the vast open spaces, 
the broad expanse of mingled land and wa- 
ter extending to the horizon, with, perchance, 
the steel-blue line of a vast lake to bound the 
prospect, 


The clear water spaces fringed with rushes gray, 


With lines of wild-fow] passing far away, 


and, above all, the teeming animal life to 
be found by the sportsman in those “ large 
solitudes ’—make “ marsh shooting” pecul- 
iarly fascinating to the real sportsman who 
likes to work for his game and to shoot it 
fairly. 

And the shooting of the traverser of the 
marshes is as fair as shooting of any kind 
can be. All his birds are killed singly on 
the wing, and have a fair chance for their 
lives; his game is the agile Wilson snipe, 
which he cuts down honorably at thirty- 
five yards as he zigzags off like a piece of 
gray-colored forked lightning over the marsh- 
grass and tussocks. Or he follows the wild 
and wary golden plover over vast flats of 
mingled green and gray—sand and marsh- 
grass; or he lures the yellow-leg or telltale 
plover by crafty imitation of its note. If 
he gets ducks—and very frequently he gets 
many, and of many different sorts—he brings 
them down like an honest sportsman as 
they rise quacking loudly from some soli- 
tary pool, or as they whistle over the place 
where he lies hidden in some clump of tall 
spear-grass or bulrushes, instead of mur- 
dering them five or six at a time as they 
hover, bunched together, over his decoys, 
or, still worse, sitting down among them. 

Great as is the fascination of the “ mixed 
bag” which every sportsman is liable to 
acquire in the marshes, there is one game- 
bird who is pre-eminently the game-bird of 
these vast waste places. That bird is the 
Wilson snipe (Gallinago wilsonii). This 
dashing and crafty game-bird of the marsh- 
lands enjoys, among other claims to distine- 
tion, the honor of being the most widely 
distributed game-bird in the whole world. 
His range is greater even than that of the 
wild-goose, and he is found in every quarter 
of the globe. Even in the great Island Con- 
tinent of Australia, which is in itself a 
feat; for the snipe there is absolutely iden- 
tical with the snipe of Europe or America, 
and is about the only bird or animal in 
Australia quite similar in every respect to 
those of other lands. 

He is found in Africa’s burning clime, and 
far up within the arctic circle in North 
America. The favorite pursuits of the Brit- 
ish subaltern in India. are “snipe and tiger 
shooting,” while in the Western States of 
America, and especially in Canada, his vast 
numbers and the edse with which many of 
his resorts may be reached render him an 
object of more attention to the sportsman 
than is altogether safe or agreeable to him- 
self. There is no more healthful or fasci- 
nating pursuit than marsh shooting. The 
great wide prospects, the wonderful blending 
of colors, from the greens, grays, reds, and 
brick browns of the autumn reeds and 
grasses to the alternate indigo, blue, or 
slate and amber-clouded sky, with the sil- 
ver line of some great lake bounding the 
whole vast expanse of blended land and wa- 
ter, make the scenery that the sportsman is 
surrounded by while following the Wilson 
snipe to his chosen haunts most poetic, and 
quite unforgettable by any man who has 
some of the artist in his temperament— 
as all true sportsmen have. Then there is 
the abundant wild-animal life of these vast 
lonely spaces, the opportunity of making 
that thing dear to the sportsman’s soul—“ a 
mixed bag.” 

I have shot in one day, in a great marsh 
of this kind in Canada, black duck, squaw 
duck, green-winged teal, Wilson snipe, robin- 
snipe, the greater and lesser telltale (yellow- 
leg plover), ring-necked and golden plover 
—surely a bag “ mixed” enough to content 
any one. But the Wilson snipe is the bird 
which one goes chiefly in search of when one 
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DEAFNESS 
CURED 


A Device That is Scientific, 
Simple, Direct, and Instantly 
Restores Hearing in Even 
The Oldest Person—Com= 
fortable, Invisible, and 
Perfect Fitting. 


190 Page Book Containing a History of 
the Discovery and Many Hundred 
Signed Testimonials from All 
Parts of the World — 
SENT FREE. 





The True Story of The Invention of Wilson’s 
Common Sense Ear Drums Told by Geo. H. 
Wilson, the Inventor. 


I was deaf from infancy. Eminent doctors, surgeons 
and ear specialists treated me at great expense and yet 
did me no good. I tried all the artificial appliances that 
claimed to restore hearing, but they failed to benefit me 
in the least. I even went to the best specialists in the 
world, but their efforts were unavailing. 

My case was pronounced incurable! 

I grew desperate; my deafness tormented me. Daily 


I was becoming more of a recluse, avoiding the companion- | 


ship of people, because of the annoyance my deafness and 
sensitiveness caused me. Fin ally I began to experiment 


on myself, and after patient years of study, labor, and | 


personal expense, I perfected something that I found 
took the place of the natural ear drums, and I called it 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drum, whic h I now wear day 
and night with perfect comfort, and do not even have to 
remove them when washing. No one can tell Iam wearing 
them, as they do not show, and as they give no discomfort 
whatever, I scarcely know it myself. 

With these drums I can now hear a whisper. I join in 
the general conversation and hear everything going on 
around me__ I can hear a sermon or lecture from any part 
of a large church or hall. My general health is improved 
because of the great change my Ear Drums have made 


in my life. My spirits are bright and cheerful. I am a | 


cured, changed man. 

Since my fortunate discovery it is no longer necessary 

for any deaf person to carry a trumpet, a tube, or any 
other such old-fashioned makeshift. My Common Sense 
Ear Drum is built on the strictest scientific principles, 
contains no metal, wires, or strings of any kind, and is 
entirely new and up to date in all re spects. It is so small 
that no one can see it when in position, yet it collects all 
the sound waves and focuses them against the drum head, 
causing you to hear naturally and perfectly. It will do 
this even when the natural ear drums are partially or 
entirely destroyed, perforated, scarred, relaxed, or thick- 
ened. It fits any ear from childhood to old age, male or 
female, and aside from the fact that it does not show, 
it never causes the least irritation, and can be used with 
comfort day and night without removal for any cause. 

With my device I can cure deafness in any person, no 
matter how acquired, whether from catarrh, scarlet fever, 
typhoid or brain fever, measles, whooping cough, gathe r- 
ings in the ear, shocks from artillery, or through accidents. 
My invention not only cures, but at once stops the progress 
of deafness and all roaring and_ buzzing noises. The 
greatest aural surgeons in the world recommend it, as well 
as physicians of all schools. It will do for you what no 
medicine or medical skill on earth can do. 

I want to place my 190-page book on deafness in the 
hands of every deaf person in the world. I will gladly 
send it free to anyone whose name and address I can get. 
It describes and illustrates Wilson’s Common Sense Ear 
Drums and contains bona fide letters from numerous users 
in the United States, Canada, Mexico, England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, Australia, New Ze aland, Tasmania, India, 
and the remotest islands. I have lette rs from people in 
every station of life—ministers, physicians, lawyers, 
merchants, society ladies, etc. —and teil the truth about 
the benefits to be derived from my wonderful little device. 
You will find the names of people in your own town and 
state, many whose names you know, and I am sure that all 
this will convince you that the cure of deafness has at last 
been solved by my invention. 

Don’t delay; write for the free book to-day and address 
my firm—The W. ilson Ear Drum Co., 1559 Todd Building, 
Louisville, Ky., S.A. 
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dons long water-proof boots, and seeks the 
great marshes 


Where o’er the long gray wolds at night the 
autumn airs blow cool 

On the sword-grass, and the spear-grass, and the 
bulrush in the pool. 


The Wilson snipe is a most interesting 
study to the philosophical sportsman, pre- 
senting in his intellectual characteristics 
the same queer mixtures of craftiness and 
imbecility as are found in those of his near 
relation, the woodcock. Like the woodcock 
too, he is a “ Jekyll and Hyde” sort of bird 
as regards his flight, having at least two— 
sometimes three or four—distinet methods 
of flying at different parts of the shooting 
season. Both birds are the most difficult of 
game -birds to kill, at some times in the 
year, and quite easy, comparatively speaking, 
at others. And, curious to say, these times 
are the direct antipodes of each other. The 
woodcock is a comparatively easy bird to 
shoot early in the season, when he has just 
finished moulting and is languid with the 
heat, and is a very different proposition 
three months later, when he whizzes off 
through the leafless boughs with the bullet- 
like flight of ruffed grouse, and an aptitude 
for dodging, besides, which belongs to him- 
self exclusively. The snipe, on the other 
hand, is a very hard bird to hit early in 
the season, when ne is thin and light. Then 
he is alert, rises wild, and practises the 
well-known three zigzag twists or twirls, 
which have so often caused the crack shot 
*to waste his lead upon the desert air.” 
Late in the season, when he is fat and 
lazy, he generally leaves out these elusive 
twists altogether, and goes off as straight 
as a crow—and not much faster—becoming 
quite an easy bird to bag, perhaps the easi- 
est of all marsh game-birds. I am inclined 
to think, however. from a somewhat intimate 
acquaintance with both birds. that the Wil- 
son snipe is superior, to a certain extent, to 
the woodecock, intellectually speaking. A 
woodeock, when flushed, will nearly always 
leave the dense cover where his real safety 
is and go to the edges of thickets and out- 
lying clumps, where he is shot with compara- 
tive ease. A snipe generally goes further 
into the depths of the marsh every time he 
is flushed. 

The Wilson snipe, however, has one very 
idiotic trick, which has been fatal to many 
of his long-billed race, and which the stu- 
pidest woodcock would scorn. Many sports- 
men besides myself must have flushed a 
snipe, missed him with both barrels (such 
things do happen). and then stood and 
watched him making the straightest possible 
line towards the distant horizon, till he 
became a mere speck against the gray sky. 
Then all at once, without apparent rhyme 
or reason, he will waver in his flight, alter 
his course completely, and after seeking va- 
rious opposite points of the compass, draw 
rapidly nearer and nearer, till finally, with 
the swift perpendicular descent peculiar to 
this bird, he will drop like a_rocket-stick, 
coming down within fifty yards of the place 
where he was first fired at. I never could 
understand why the Wilson snipe performs 
this singularly idiotic piece of self-sacrifice, 
but T have seen him do it scores of times. 
Various species of plover, especially the 
golden and yellow-leg plover, will return 
again and again to the place where any 
wounded comrades have been left fluttering. 
It is quite easy, though, to understand why 
the poor birds do this, and it seems unfair, 
not to say cruel, of the sportsman to take 
advantage of their affection for each other. 
The beautiful upland plover, however, is su- 
perior to any weakness of that sort, and is— 
all things considered—the hardest to ap- 
proach of any game- bird that flies, with the 
exception, perhaps. of the wild-goose. 

A word should be said as to the best kind 
of dog for snipe and general marsh - land 
shooting. In my opinion setters and point- 
ers, beautiful and s sagacious dogs as they are, 
appear at their very worst in a marsh— 
are out of place there, in short. 

The ideal dog for marsh shooting is a 
well- broken and courageous retriever or 
Irish water-spaniel. It may be set down 
as an absolute axiom in this kind of shoot- 
ing “that the dog can hardly hunt too near 
the gun,” and should be educated to wun- 
derstand that his principal business is to 
retrieve the game. ‘ 
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Progress of Science 


Iron Ore in Africa 

In addition to the gold and diamond min 
of Africa, iron promises to be an importa» 
industry, as the first blast-furnace has ju- 
been erected near Pretoria, on the line 
the railway, and is located in the cent 
of iron deposits and in close proximity 1 
coal-supplies. The furnace, which will have 
a weekly capacity of 500 tons of pig-iron, is 
to be followed by rolling-mills and a stec! 
converting plant. The natural advantages 
attending this enterprise seem very greit, 
as, in addition to iron ore and coal, there is 
plenty of limestone, which is required in tie 
process of smelting, in the neighborhow, 
The ore is of the hematite and magnetite 
variety, and runs 58 to 62 per cent. of iie- 
tallic iron. A survey above ground and 
cross-cutting indicate that there are sonic 
62,000,000 tons of iron in sight. There is 
also manganese ore in Africa, “and if the ex- 
ploitation of the various mines is success- 
ful there should be important economic 
chang Africa requires from Europe and 
America machinery, rails, ete., which could 
be constructed from native materials if adde- 
quate manufactures were developed. 


The Saltness of the Dead Sea 

What makes the Dead Sea salt is a ques- 
tion that has been discussed for centuries, 
and the most recent explanation is that ad- 
vanced by William Ackroyd, who assigrs as 
the most important cause the atmospheric 
transportation of salt from the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. Previously it has been assumed 
that the saltness of this historic body of 
water was due to the soil and rocks, which, 
it is now thought, would not be able to 
furnish the amount required, and that the 
Dead Sea was once a part of the Red Sea. 
which had been cut off by the rising of 
Palestine and concentrated by evaporation. 
a hypothesis which is not supported by facts. 
According to Ackroyd’s theory the winds 
blowing from the Mediterranean would bring 
rain charged with salt. In proof of this it 
is stated that the proportion of chlorin to 
bromin is the same in the Dead Sea that it 
is in the Mediterranean. 





Wireless Telegraphy in China 

The announcement recently made that the 
Italian legation at Peking has been _ pvro- 
vided with a wireless telegraphy station 
which enables direct communication to be 
maintained between the legation and_ves- 
sels of the Italian fleet in Chinese waters 
calls attention to the recent development and 
application of this means of communication 
which would have been greatly appreciated 
at the time of the siege of the legations in 
Peking in 1900. Thus the Italian legation 
will be able to communicate with its ships 
at Taku and Tientsin without recourse to 
the lines of the Chinese government, and may 
even reach them while cruising about the 
northern part of the China Sea. The use of 
wireless telegraphy for such diplomatic 
work, as well as in military and naval opera- 


tions, seems capable of considerable exten: , 


sion, especially in semi-civilized countries. 
where the capital is distant from the seaport. 


Change of Color in Fishes 

An interesting study of the ability of fish 
to change their color was earried on at the 
Woods Holl Biological Laboratory last sum- 
mer. Changing color at will is a property 
of certain mammals, and it was found that 
in the fishes under observation it was posst 
ble when changes of surrounding conditions 
were made. The fish selected for the exper! 
ment were common green killifishes or salt- 
water minnows (Fundulus heteroclilus). 
which ordinarily in daylight have a liglit 
gray color. This in the dark becomes ‘ale 
most black, as was demonstrated by placing 
the fish in a dark-lined dish. If the fish 
were placed in a porcelain bowl in the light 
it would become much paler, even though the 
illumination was the same. That the color 
was at the control of the fish was demon- 
strated by severing the spinal cord of one 
which had undergone the observed changes 
in a normal manner. In this case the )0s 
terior part remained absolutely dark. The 
light affecting the fish’s eyes was found to be 
responsible for the color changes, as these did 
not occur after cutting the ‘optic nerves of 
fishes whose changes had been regular. 
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Music 


Weingartner 


\rrer the masterful Colonne, the mathe- 
matical Kogel, the rhapsodic Henry Wood, 
the Philharmonic Society put forward at 
its sixth concert, on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 13, the eminent Felix W eingartner, of 
Munich, one of Germany’s most admired 
“baton prima donnas,” as the fourth of the 
imported conductors whom it has en- 
vazed for its present season. The precise 
epithet for Mr. Weingartner does not readily 
sugvest itself. His artistic personality is 
curiously divided, curiously unsusceptible of 
characterization. He is reticent, yet con- 
summately dramatic. He knows the remoter 
excellences of repose, of a determined emo- 
tional continence; yet he is superbly com- 
pelling. His beat has a military severity 
and preciseness, yet it has an electric com- 
pulsion : Weingartner is, in brief, a con- 
ductor of astonishing individuality, finesse, 
and authority. 

The occasion of his first American appear- 
ance also revealed Mr. Weingartner as a com- 
poser—although it was not ‘strictly a revela- 
tion, for the identical tone- poem which he 
played with ithe Philharmonic, “ Das Gefilde 
der Seligen,” after the painting by Bicklin, 
was performed six years ago under Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s direction. It is a work of poetic 
temper, of which the essential mood is ad- 
mirably sustained; and it is exquisitely 
scored. But is there no contemporary Ger- 
man musician, one grows weary of wonder- 
ing, who can write without reuttering the 
inspirations of Wagner—always, of course, 
excepting the amazing Strauss? 


A Concert of American Music 


How shall we treat the American com- 
poser in the matter of performing his works? 
Shall we pat him encouragingly on the back, 
arrange special concerts as occasions for 
bringing forward his music, and generally 
treat him as a deserving object of public 
charity? Or shall we treat him simply as a 
creative artist whose .productions are to be 
regarded precisely as we regard the produc- 
tions of European composers, and exploited 
according as they are admirable or desirable 
in themselves? 

Mr. Heinrich Conried, if he gives any of 
his valuable time to the consideration of 
such trifling questions as the promotion of 
our national art, must have wondered a lit- 
tle concerning these matters after his 
“American Composers ” concert last week at 
the Opera House. It was an amiable idea 
to arrange an occasion especially for the 
purpose of bringing forward works by our 
native composers, but it may be doubted 
whether the principle involved is a com- 
mendable one; and to the method in which 
the scheme was realized one must take un- 
qualifiet exception. American music is not 
benetited by segregating it, by assuming to- 
ward it the condese ending pose of the patron. 
Our composers are in no need of such _ be- 
nevolences. But if the thing must have been 
done, at least Mr. Conried—or Mr. Mottl, 
if he was responsible — should obviously 
have made some effort to exploit the best 
that is being done in American music, in 
place of much that was set before us last 
week as being, presumably, representa- 
tive. Was it worth while to make an event 
of performing such musie as Mr. P. T. 
Miersch’s “ Norse Legend,” or Mr. Henry K. 
Had) y's “ Oriental Suite,” r Mrs. Beach’s 

June.” or Mr. C. B. vwtey’s banal song, 
“ Mollie’s Eyes”? These things are well 
enoush in their way, but they are neither 
representative nor important. One wished 
lor more musie of the sort that Miss Ger- 
trude Normand-Smith has achieved in her 
song. * Solstice Night ’ ’—which is by to 
mean- in her best vein. There are others 
of her songs which might have been brought 
forwiid in evidence of her distinguished 
ind “arming talent. An exception should 
be mide, also, of Mr. Sydney Homer’s song, 
Prospice,” which is sincere and finely felt, 
and of the aria, “ Afar on the Plains of the 
Tigris.” from Mr. Chadwick’s “ Judith”; 
for tlose seemed of genuine consequence. As 
for tie vest, one could not but feel that its 
Selection was undertaken in a spirit of con- 
temptious indifference to the possibilities of 
American music. 
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Good Cards 


‘| Bicycle 
Cards. 


High in quality—low in price. 
Dealers have them 


The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 














U.S. PLAYING CARD CO. |f WM 128-page Hoyle for 10c. 


U.S A GIN. ms in stamps. Address Department 28 


For Duplicate Whist, best of card games, 
use Paine’s Trays. Booklet, ‘Simple 
Whist,’’ telling about it, for 2c. stamp. 



















ANKURIDUS WRITING 


BALL-POINTED PENS (*-Favtnr’®) 


E Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any paper: 


- never scratch or spurt. 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-POINTED pens 


are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





Buy an assorted sample box for 25 Cts., and choose a pen to suit your 


hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William Street, New York, 


or any Stationery Store 





& KEYSTONE OF EMPIRE 


By the Author of “‘ The Martyrdom of an Empress,” “A Doffed Coronet,” etc. 

| Mlustrated from Private Drawings and Photographs. Crown 8v0, Ornamented Cloth, Deckel Edges. 
Gilt Top, $2.25 net (postage extra) 

HARPER @ BROTHERS. PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Cocktails Have the Correct Flavor, 


but ‘they must contain that most delightful of all aromatic 
tonics, the genuine imported 


Dr. Siegerts 
ANGOSTURA Bt 


A delicious flavoring for lemonade, lemon ice, soda 
water, sherry and all liquors. 


THE BEST APPETIZER 
j. W WUPPER 


Sole Agent, nan YORK, N. Y. 


I. W. Harper 
Rye. 


“On Every Tongue.” 


For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be strengthened; for the 
careful physician who requires purity ; ; for everybody who knows a good thing. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 
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The Black Lion Inn, 


Sixteen Striking Drawings by Frederic Remington, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Author of the “ Wolfville ” Stories 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS | 





ORDER SOME 


‘Club Cocktails’ 


SENT HOME TODAY. 


You will then have on 
your own sideboard 
better cocktail than can 
be served over any bar iu 
the world. A cocktail is 
a blend of different lic. 
uors, and all blends im- 
prove with age. 

The “ Club Cocktails ” 
are made of the best of 
liquors ; made by actual 
weight and measure. 
ment. No guesswork 
about them. 

Ask your husband at 
dinner which he prefers 
—a Manhattan, Martini,‘ 
Whiskey, Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin, Vermouth or 
York. 

For Sale by all Fancy Grocers 


and Dealers generally, or 
write to 


G. F. Heublein & Bro,, 


29 Broadway, N.Y. 
and Hartford, Conn. 


Hamlin Garland’s 
HESPER 


A New Novel of the West 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CAPTAIN 
OF THE GRAY-HORSE TROOP” 


A novelist, speaking of Hamlin Gar 
land’s Western love story, recently 
said: “When I read ‘ Hesper’ I can. 
feel the wind come down the canon 
and see the mountains rise before 
me.” One of the charms of Mr. 
Garland’s novel is that the reader is 
irresistibly made to feel the exhilara- 
tion and the beauty of outdoor life 
depicted. Another charm is Ann 
Rupert, the New York society gitl 
“out West.” 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


JUDGMENT 


By ALICE BROWN 
Author of ‘‘ The Mannerings’” 


The ComMMERCIAL ADVERTISER says: ‘‘ Stands vit 
above the great mass of current fiction because il 
shows a singleness of purpose, a sustained unity of 
thought, such as are at present only too rare.” 


Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS. NEW YORK CIT¥ 
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Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c, & $1. 4 
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PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
st Cough Syrup. ‘Tastes Good. U 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
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